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“We Are Facing a Mushroom Growth of Taboos” 


Can Textbooks Be Subversive? 


WILLIAM E. SPAULDING 


In The Educational Record 


at N the present controversy over 
education and textbooks, the obser- 
vations of a textbook publisher are 
significant only if they can lead to a 
better understanding of the prob- 
lems that face us in what has been 
described as a dangerous era. I 
stress that word understanding, for 
it must surely be evident that one of 
the greatest of our present dangers 
is lack of understanding. 

For lack of understanding, mil- 
lions of good, patriotic, and sin- 
cere American citizens are urging 
that we climinate from public- 
school teaching all discussion of 
controversial issues, anything that 
might be characterized as progres- 
sive education, all but the ‘‘facts”’ 
of American history, any suggestion 
that there are faults or weaknesses 
in American institutions or in the 
workings of American institutions, 
either past or present. 

What are these people after? 
What do they want? Fundamental- 
ly, the same thing that all of us 
want; they are trying to strengthen 
our defenses against communism. 
They want a stronger America that 
comes from a stronger system of 
public schools. There is no funda- 
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mental disagreement as to our aims. 
It is over the means of achieving 
those aims that the present contro- 
versy is raging. 

Lack of understanding of schools, 
teachers, and textbooks, of what 
they are trying to do, and of the 
values of various educational princi- 
ples and procedures has led to the 
acceptance of means which may 
serve to defeat the very aims they 


are supposed to achieve. There is 


nothing to be gained by blaming the 
present situation on the small, but 
highly organized and highly vocal, 
groups of professional agitators 
who have sold a phony bill of goods 
to the American public. Lash back 
at them as hard as you please, but 
the fact will still remain that for 
lack of understanding, large seg- 
ments of the American public have 
accepted their program in the name 
of patriotism and as one means of 
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defense against the menace of com- 
munism. 

If we recognize that fact, our 
work is more clearly cut out for us. 
We can meet the charges which 
threaten textbooks and education 
only by substituting understanding 
for misunderstanding when it exists. 

Publishers have had to face the 
charge that their textbooks are sub- 
versive. But it is publishers who 
understand better than anyone else 
how textbooks are made, how they 
are distributed, how they are select- 
ed, how they are used. Because of 
that understanding they know that 
in the very nature of things, text- 
books cannot be intentionally sub- 
versive. 


WHAT IS ‘SUBVERSIVE’? 


It is well, first of all, to pin down 
the term subversive. It is certainly a 
term that is used loosely. We may 
agree that to subvert means, as our 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary tells 
us, “To undermine the morals, alle- 
giance, or faith” of a person. But 
we still will not necessarily agree 
that a piece of writing is or is not 
subversive. We must agree first on 
what we are requiring allegiance to, 
or faith in, and second, we must 
agree as to whether allegiance or 
faith is being undermined. 

Textbook authors and publishers 
and the teachers who select and use 
their books have assumed that we 
should develop allegiance to and 
faith in our country, the republican 
form of government, and the fun- 
damental principles of democratic 
living. What makes the job difficult 


and subject to much misunderstand- 
ing is that it cannot be done by 
moralizing, or preaching, and that 
there is grave question as to the part 
that indoctrination can legitimately 
and successfully play in developing 
allegiance. 

I would like to quote two sen- 
tences from an article entitled “The 
Battle of the Books’ by John H. 
Haefner in the April issue of the 
NEA Journal: 

Indoctrination employs omission, dis- 
tortion, and selection (occasionally even 
falsification) of facts in order to present 
a one-sided conclusion. Education seeks, 
however falteringly, to follow facts—all 
the facts—in the search for truth of the 
matter without regard for preconceived 
ideas or special interests. 

The attempt to indoctrinate in 
this way easily undermines faith in 
democratic ideals and in conse- 
quence makes a book, actually, if 
unintentionally, subversive. 

Whether these observations help 
to clarify or merely to confuse the 
meaning of the term subversive, 
they bear little relation to the sense 
in which the word is used by most 
persons who are today charging that 
textbooks are subversive. 

A book is termed subversive if 
the critic doesn’t like or is suspici- 
ous of an author whose name is 
mentioned in a bibliography at the 
end of chapter 6; if it contains a 
statement—a single statement lifted 
from context—with which the critic 
disagrees; if it fails to promote the 
special interests and point of view 
of any one of dozens of minority 
groups and organizations; if it in- 
vites a discussion of controversial is- 
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sues; if it presents evidence that the 
capitalistic system, free enterprise, 
American family life, or any other 
of our cherished national institu- 
tions is now or ever has been less 
than perfect. 

In fact, the meaning of the term 
‘abversive has been so carelessly ex- 
tended that the charge of subversion 
in a textbook is pretty likely to 
mean merely that the book does not 
indoctrinate in accord with the 
wishes of the critic. 


PUBLISHERS’ VIEWPOINT 

Textbook publishers believe that 
in the very nature of things text- 
books cannot be subversive. There 
is nothing in the picture as he sees 
and understands it which tempts 
him in the slightest degree to make 
books that will be in any way out of 
step with current school demands. 
However much he may question 
these demands when they seem to 
him to represent passing fads and 
fancies, he has never had to ques- 
tion them on the ground that they 
were subversive. He knows of no 
sales point for a book that carries 
more weight than proof that that 
book does a better job than its com- 
petitors in training for good citizen- 
ship and in developing genuine 
allegiance to American ideals. 

In short, all the pressures on the 
publisher—his own personal convic- 
tions, his selfinterest, the conditions 
under which he does business, the 
nature of his market—all these pres- 
sures provide strong, and, in his 
judgment, fully adequate safeguards 
against Communist or subversive in- 
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filtration into the schools by means 
of the textbook. 

But it cannot be overlooked that 
more important than any publisher’s 
convictions are the judgments and 
opinions of the citizens who support 
the schools and whose taxes pay for 
the books the publisher makes. 
Many of these people are convinced 
that certain textbooks are not 
“safe.”” They suspect not only their 
textbooks; in many instances they 
have lost confidence in their schools, 
their teachers, and in their own rep- 
resentatives elected to control and 
guide school policy. The easiest way 
to account for their attitude would 
be simply to say that where there is 
smoke there must be fire. But the 
evidence would suggest, at least, 
that their present mistrust and sus- 
picion springs from a variety of 
factors other than proof of sub- 
versiveness in schools and books. 

I hardly need to enumerate those 
factors. One of them I have already 
discussed; namely lack of under- 
standing. There is also, of course, 
the fear of communism. The will 
to believe, the suspicion, the hys- 
teria engendered by that fear have 
contributed in no small measure to 
the present climate of opinion. 
Working in combination, such fac- 
tors have offered fertile opportuni- 
ties for the techniques of the dema- 
gogue, the professional agitator, 
and the selfseeking politician. 

THE RECORD IS GOOD 

The actual textbook record dur- 
ing the course of this controversy is 
good. There have been instances in 
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which, as a result of charges made 
against them, widely used textbooks 
have been thrown out of school 
systems where they had been off- 
cially adopted. Following a dispas- 
sionate and careful study of the 
books themselves, they have been 
reinstated in the same school sys- 
tems. Again and again no evidence 
of subversion has been found. 

The fact that this record seems to 
have had no effect in allaying cur- 
rent distrust of the textbook sug- 
gests that more people than we real- 
ize actually want to believe that 
textbooks are dangerous. 

There is another side of the pic- 
ture. How many good books do 
school authorities refuse to consider 
for adoption just because those 
books have been subjected to at- 
tack? We seem to be moving closer 
and closer every day to a proscrib- 
ing of textbooks on the basis of 
irresponsible and misguided criti- 
cism, to the defamation of textbook 
character merely by suspicion. There 
is little likelihood that the result 
will be either an improvement of 
textbooks or of public-school educa- 
tion. 


TODAY'S TABOOS 


One cannot review the current 
textbook controversy without being 
impressed by the nature of the criti- 
cisms and charges that grow out of 
it. They are negative—almost 100 
percent negative. As a result, teach- 
ers, authors, and publishers find 
themselves facing a mushroom 
growth of taboos. You can’t say this 
or that any more, this or that author 


is out, avoid this topic, soft-pedal 
that, and so on. 

In other words, the measures pro- 
posed to combat communism are 
measures born of fear—fear of com- 
munism. They are measures that in 
themselves breed further fear—fear 
of committing an error, of failing 
to respect a taboo. Such measures 
will not go far toward strengthen- 
ing our defenses against commun- 
ism. The question is, how great a 
counter-danger do they create? 

We are all respecting the taboos 
to some extent even when we know 
that there is little or no chance of 
actually improving books or teach- 
ing by doing so. Again we are act- 
ing negatively. I cannot speak here 
for all publishers or for authors, but 
I suspect that many of them will 
change their books in accordance 
with taboos so long as they believe 
that those changes do not actually 
make a book less sound and effec- 
tive in its content and teaching than 
it was before. 

Call this appeasement if you will, 
but it seems to me that an argument 
on that issue is not important here. 
What is important is a recognition 
of the opportunities we are missing 
so long as our minds and efforts are 
concentrated on taboos and negative 
measures of defense against com- 
munism. The result can be an en- 
forced moratorium on all real prog- 
ress in textbooks and in teaching, a 
demand only for what is considered 
“safe,” and a colorless, conformist, 
watered-down brand of education 
that may bring us to disaster in a 
time of national crisis. 
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What are we going to do about 
it? First, by telling the people who 
support the schools everything they 
are entitled to know about schools, 
teachers, and textbooks. We should 
tell them orally and in writing and 
on every occasion. We need to en- 
courage in every way possible a 
closer relationship at the local level 
of citizens and their schools. There 
is here the chance to develop and 
spread the kind of understanding 
that will change an attitude of sus- 
picion and fear to one of trust and 
confidence. 

But it is not enough merely to 
overcome lack of understanding. It 
seems to me that there is a harder 
and equally important step before 
us. That is to supplant negative, re- 
pressive measures with positive and 
constructive steps toward a common 
goal. We cannot strengthen schools 
and textbooks with noes, don’ts, and 
taboos. In our fight against com- 
munism what we need now is not 
just a good defense but the strong- 
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est, most creative offense possible. 

It is going to take determination 
and courage to change the tide from 
the negative to the positive. But it 
can be done. It means holding to 
what we know is sound and true 
in the face of criticism. It means 
ignoring the taboo that weakens the 
book or waters down the teaching. 
It means keeping our minds on 
positive, constructive ways of im- 
proving and strengthening every as- 
pect of textbooks and of the school 
program. 

We can strengthen our defenses 
against communism by building the 
stronger America that comes from 
a stronger system of public schools. 
By working together—citizens, 
teachers, publishers—in common 
understanding and mutual trust, we 
can achieve our goals. It may be 
later than you think, but it’s not so 
late that we can’t change our course 
and make the present controversy 
productive of new values, of better 
books and better schools. . 


ve textbook industry recognizes the right of the Ameri- 
can public to criticize the books which are used in its schools 
and colleges. Publishers urge the exercise of that right. Such 
criticism has unquestionably played an important part in the 


improvement of American textbooks. . . . But criticism, to 
be of value, must be carefully and impartially weighed. 
When points of view conflict, the rue must be distinguished 
from the false and the ‘mpartial from the biased. The text- 
book industry welcomes the action of responsible officials 
who provide opportunity for citizens to express their criti- 
cisms and set up the means for impartial judgment of those 
criticisms. In this effort, textbook publishers pledge their 
wholehearted cooperation.—-Lloyd W. King, exccutive secre- 
tary, American Textbook Publishers Institute. 





The Difference Between “Scalawag” and “Lame Brain’ 


Helping Children Understand Name-Calling 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


In Elementary English 


Meaecu has been said by edu- 
cators about helping children de- 
velop and extend their vocabularies. 
Less has been said about guiding 
children in their development of 
sensitivity in the use of words. Im- 
portant as vocabulary development 
may be, extensive vocabularies in- 
sensitively used thwart and impede 
democratic human relationships. 
One aspect of word sensitiveness 
to which elementary-school teachers 
may well give attention concerns 
names and name-calling. The prob- 
lem is what we may well teach chil- 
dren about names and name-calling 
for improving democratic behavior 
and personal effectiveness. 
Teachers can guide children so 
that they know the differences be- 
tween names and name-calling. Boys 
and girls can be taught to recognize 
when naming has ended and name- 
calling has set in. They will learn 
that name-calling is, in and of itself, 
neither all good nor all bad. They 
can see that some name-calling actu- 
ally is constructive both in its intent 
and tone. When a mother calls her 
baby “Sugar Dumpling,” ‘‘Scala- 
wag,’ or “You Little Monkey,” she 
is expressing verbally her love for 
the child. She would be horrified if 
one suggested that she was calling 
her child dough, or reprobate, or 
lower animal. In our culture we 
have come to accept such name- 
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calling as verbal symbols of endear- 
ment. 

When children call their peers 
“Freckles,” ‘‘Dutch,” ‘Shorty,’ or 
“Goggles,” these are likely not to 
be considered either by the donors 
or the recipients as insults. Rather, 
these are distinguishing friendly 
labels that demonstrate security and 
acceptance—their “in” with their 
group. When adults call others in 
their families or close circle of 
friends “Doc’ or ‘Duchess,” 
“Lefty,” “Sandy,” or “Blondy,” 
these words are symbols of esteem 
and good fellowship. 

While the distinction is a rather 
fine one, children can come to see 
that some name-calling which in it- 
self sounds harsh or cruel is really 
harmless. Children can be taught 
to see that some name-calling actu- 
ally builds up the person, since the 
label is one of endearment, love, 
and affection. Such name-calling is 
deeply rooted in Americans’ lan- 
guage behavior. It is robust and pic- 
turesque aad humorous. In some 
instances it is almost poetic, for it 
expresses, in some form of personi- 
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fication, warm feelings and emotion- 
ally desirable relationships between 
the individual who uses the name- 
calling and the one who accepts it. 

But the child in the elementary 
school must also be helped to know 
that much name-calling which he 
hears is harmful and destructive. Its 
purpose is to play up differences, to 
the end that individuals or groups 
are disadvantageously set apart. Its 
aim may be ridicule, depreciation, 
or the creation of suspicion. It may 
also be an attempt to build up one- 
self or his group affiliations by creat- 
ing name-calling labels that run 
down other individuals and their 
groups. In both intent and tone, 
destructive name-calling finds some 
way to hurt other human being, as 
the following examples point out: 
“Wop,” “Dirty Gertie,” ‘Dumb 
Bell Class,” ‘Double Crosser,” 
“Road Hog.” 

Children need to see that all 
harmful name-calling is intent on 
setting other persons—or other 
groups—apart. It may be in terms 
_ of personal appearance, or personal 
ability, or personal characteristics. 
It may be in terms of a person’s 
nationality, his race, or color, or 
religion. In such cases the intent of 
the name-calling is to put the indi- 
vidual or the group outside of ac- 
ceptability; the tone is malicious 
and hurtful. Some examples might 
be “River Rat,” ‘‘Flatfoot,” “Rube,” 
“Chink,” “Sissy,” “Lame Brain.” 

Children of clementary-school 


age can see that such harmful name- 
calling breeds insecurity and distrust 
among people. It makes some 
people feel unnecessarily superior 
and others inferior. It leads in ex- 
treme cases to actual aggressive be- 
havior against an individual or 
group because the verbal label in 
itself has become so hateful. 

Children can also be taught to 
see that one of the most harmful 
effects of destructive name-calling 
is the evolvement of stereotypes. A 
stereotype is a myth; it characterizes - 
some “generalized” person who 
does not or could not exist. It pre- 
sumes that everyone to whom the 
label is applied has all the undesir- 
able characteristics which the name- 
calling implies. When one tosses 
stereotypes around glibly he stops 
thinking reflectively and begins to 
act on low, emotionally-dominated 
levels of behavior. 

As children develop language 
power, it is important for demo- 
cratic citizenship that they learn to 
be wary of catch-phrases, of stereo- 
types, of name-calling that propa- 
gandizes for or against individuals, 
groups, or causes with strong emo- 
tions and few thoughts, with great 
heat and little light. The teacher 
who does not simultaneously help 
every child toward increasingly 
more mature levels of sensitivity in 
using his extended vocabulary neg- 
lects the child’s highest potential in 
language development—that of free 
communication among free men. @ 


alte takes a pound of instruction to produce an ounce 
of assimilation.—Jsolina Riberio Flores. 





Does Equality of Rights Mean Identity of Rights? 


The Courts and Segregation of Races 
in the Schools 


WARREN E. GAUERKE 


In The Elementary School Journal 


JD us winter, the Supreme Court 
in Washington will reopen hearings 
on one of the sharpest social issues 
of the day—segregation of races in 
the public schools. Three of the 
cases—those from South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Kansas—were prev- 
iously heard by three-judge federal 
courts, which held separate schools 
constitutional. The fourth case 
comes from the District of Colum- 
bia. The fifth—from Delaware—is 
unique in that the state supreme 
court held that the “equal-protec- 
tion” clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment required the admission of 
Negroes to schools previously at- 
tended only by whites despite a 
state constitutional provision requir- 
ing segregated public schools. The 
five cases have been lumped into 
one attack on the pattern of racial 
segregation that has grown up, es- 
pecially in the South. 

By agrecing to hear arguments 
on all cases at the same time, the 
court has indicated that it intends to 
pass on the proposition that segre- 
gation per se is discriminatory. Gov- 
ernors of two southern states have 
declared that white and colored chil- 
dren will not be mixed in the 
schools and that complete abandon- 
ment of the public-school system, in 
the event of “ill winds” from 
Washington, would be preferable 
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to the abandonment of segregation. 

The cases involving the legality 
of segregation in schools suggest 
that there are several aspects to the 
larger problem of segregation. A 
most perplexing aspect is the con- 
stitutionality of all segregation laws. 
Other aspects of the problem in- 
clude the apparent change in the 
attitude of the courts, primarily 
noticeable in those cases involving 
segregation in institutions of higher 
education; the legal definition of a 
colored person; the establishment 
of separate schools for children 
other than Negroes; and the legality 
of statutes requiring that schools 
for the white race be supported by 
taxes paid by whites and _ that 
schools for Negroes be supported 
by taxes paid by Negroes. 

With the ratification of the 14th 
Amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion in 1868, the problem of segre- 
gation of races became significant. 
Acute interest was shown after the 
passage of this amendment because 
the need for education of Negroes 
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became evident as one way to pre- 
pare them for citizenship duties. 
This need was met generally by 
adopting the policy of creating 
separate schools. Because some per- 
sons have felt that state provisions 
for separate schools are in violation 
of the laws of the land, many cases 
have come to the courts. 

Even before the passage of the 
14th Amendment, higher courts of 
several states had already ruled on 
the constitutionality of enactments 
by legislatures that provided for 
segregation of races in the public 
schools. A number of cases almost 
immediately followed the incor- 
poration of the measure into the 
Constitution. The lapse of some 80 
years has not lessened concern over 
the matter in the courts. 

The decisions rendered shortly 
after the adoption of the 14th 
Amendment were similar. The 
courts took their cue from the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s decision in the 
well-known Slaughter House cases. 
The question of the constitutionality 
of laws providing separate schools 
for colored children does not arise, 
stated this case, under the clause of 
the amendment which prohibits 
states from making and enforcing 
“any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States,” since the 
court declared that this provision 
refers only to the privileges which 
derive from being a U.S. citizen. 

The court refused during Grant's 
administration to interfere in miat- 
ters of social legislation of the 
states on the grounds that the power 


to pass such legislation was inherent 
in the states and did not come 
within the purview of the United 
States. Surely education had al- 
ways been recognized as a state 
function. If the rights of white men 
were not to be affected and if the 
old concept of those rights as exist- 
ing in the states was not to be alter- 
ed, then it followed that the Negro, 
if he was to be educated, must be 
educated separately from whites. 


THE PLESSY CASE 

An important case in the Su- 
preme Court which was to become 
a precedent for later courts in their 
rulings concerning segregation is the 
so-called Plessy case of 1896. While 
it involved the separate but equal 
accommodations for white and 
Negro railroad passengers, it was 
important to education for several 
reasons. First, it adhered to the 
policy laid down in the Slaughter 
House cases, whereby the Supreme 
Court said it would maintain a 
“hands-off,” or noninterference, at- 
titude relative to social legislation 
passed by the states. Second, the 
Plessy case is the first one decided 
by the Supreme Court in which the 
constitutionality of statutes provid- 
ing for segregation was mentioned. 
In the third place, the case is im- 
portant today because of the cri- 
terion of reasonableness which the 
court applied to the state statute in 
exercise of police power. 

The case foreshadowed the ac- 
ceptance by the court of the “‘cus- 
toms of the people” principle in 
place of the earlier concept of the 
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“convenience of the company.”’ Sep- 
arate treatment for Negroes was 
constitutional so long as they re- 
ceived equal treatment. The: deci- 
sion became known as the famous 
“separate but equal” doctrine and 
permitted states to have segregation 
laws. 

Other cases followed but it was 
not until the Coolidge administra- 
tion that the U.S. Supreme Court 
gave its first actual ruling on the 
constitutionality of statutes making 
racial segregation mandatory or per- 
missive. It gave judicial sanction 
to the policy. 

From these decisions, the influ- 
ence of the Supreme Court on the 
policy and practice of segregation of 
the two races in public schools 
is clearly discernible. State supreme 
courts have not been slow to see the 
application to cases which came be- 
fore them. 

The question has been raised in 
some cases as to whether a school 
board had the right, in the absence 
of statute, to provide -separate 
schools for Negro pupils. Differing 
decisions have been made on this 
point. Nevertheless, the weight of 
judicial opinion is that, when there 
are no statutes or constitutional pro- 
visions either permitting or pro- 
hibiting segregation, a local school 
board cannot enforce segregation. 
The opinion is that school boards 
may not classify pupils on the basis 
of color and provide separate 
schools for each class. 

Although, through the years, 
there has appeared to have been no 
change in the attitude of the courts 
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regarding the constitutionality of 
segregation laws, the attitude of the 
courts toward the problem appears 
to be undergoing some change. The 
first change was in the Plessy case, 
where the criterion used was that of 
“established usages, customs, and 
traditions of the people,” very dif- 
ferent from the rule of ‘“conven- 
ience of the carrier,” accepted in an 
earlier case. 

A second change worth noting in 
recent decisions concerns the em- 
phasis by the U.S. Supreme Court 
on the fact that the rights estab- 
lished by the 14th Amendment are 
personal rights. The court says, in 
effect, that discrimination cannot be 
determined by averaging the facili- 
ties provided for each race and com- 
paring these averages. This trend 
has been noticeable in cases involv- 
ing higher education. While earlier 
courts did not conceive of rights as 
necessarily being personal in nature, 
recent courts have been clear and 
outspoken concerning the matter. 

Then there is evidence that courts 
are becoming impatient toward ad- 
ministrative agencies which have 
been tardy in providing equality. 
Whereas the courts in the past have 
given such agencies time to effect 
changes, the present tendency ap- 
pears to demand that equal facilities 
be provided for one group at the 
same time they are providing for 
the other group. 


A FAR-REACHING TREND 


But the most far-reaching of the 
trends is contained in the concept of 
what the courts deem to be equality 
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under the “‘separate but equal’ doc- 
trine. Based on the theory that 
“equality of rights does not imply 
identity of rights,’’ state constitu- 
tions and statutes providing for sep- 
arate schools have, in the past, been 
held constitutional by federal courts. 

Whereas the Supreme Court has 
stated from time to time that equal- 
ity does not necessarily mean iden- 
tity, it has come in recent decisions 
(again relating to higher education) 
to defining equality in terms of 
identity. A 1950 decision is very 
much in line with the idea that 
equality approaches identity. It ap- 
pears that only a narrow line separ- 
ates the two ideas in the thinking 
of the court. 

Most present-day cases concerned 
with segregation do not raise the 
question of constitutionality but ap- 
pear rather to accept the “‘separate 
but equal’’ doctrine as valid. This 
is so despite the fact that few, if 
any, criterions of equality have, or 
for that matter can be, set down. 
The recent cases seem to have as a 
main purpose the attainment of 
more nearly equal facilities for Ne- 
groes. One by-product of the segre- 
gation issue is the current effort to 
improve facilities for Negroes and 
so to meet the “‘separate but equal” 
doctrine of the courts. 

A study of the court decisions in- 
volving segregation reveals that at 
least two phases of the problem 
have come up for argument: the 
constitutionality of statutes making 
the practice in public schools man- 
datory or permissive, and the right 
of a school board to establish sep- 


arate schools for children other than 
white in the absence of constitu- 
tional or statutory authority to do 
so. Will the United States Supreme 
Court give a definitive answer to 
both of these questions in the days 
ahead? Is the problem of segrega- 
tion, as some judges contend, essen- 
tially different at the higher and 
lower levels of education? 

To what extent have the courts 
been chipping away at the establish- 
ed doctrine of “separate but equal” 
by changes in the criterions by 
which they judge “equality”? Will 
the new line of reasoning—that in- 
dividual rights are personal in na- 
ture—overthrow in time the estab- 
lished concept? How outmoded is 
the notion that “equality does not 
imply identity of rights’? 

In summary it may be said that 
court decisions, thus far, have fol- 
lowed the principle that separate 
schools for the white and colored 
races is constitutional provided that 
equal opportunities are offered each. 
Even so, one notes these certain 
changes: (1) The courts now look 
into the facts of the case carefully 
and insist that there be substantial 
equality of opportunity. (2) They 
insist that equal opportunity be pro- 
vided in the immediate future. (3) 
Equal opportunity is a personal mat- 
ter in the sense that the plaintiff in 
each case is entitled to equal oppor- 
tunity without delay. The cases now 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States seek a more positive 
statement with respect to the con- 
stituticnality of segregation in the 
schools. @ 





The School Bus Is an Educational Tool, Too 


Discovering Better Education Through 
Extended Use of Buses 


ROBERT M. ISENBERG 


In The Nation's Schools 


Dur transportation of pupils has 
grown, in a relatively short space of 
time, into a huge business, and it is 
still growing. Whether measured in 
terms of the number of pupils 
served, the number of persons en- 
gaged in providing this service, or 
the number of dollars spent each 
year in providing it, transportation 
today represents one of the major 
aspects of this country’s total edu- 
cational program. 

One out of every four pupils at- 
tending our public schools is trans- 
ported by school bus. Yet pupil 
transportation was not designed 
primarily as a convenience to chil- 
dren who live beyond a reasonable 
walking distance from school. The 
basic philosophy that gave rise to its 
creation and development and that 
undergirds the present program 
with its network of bus routes and 
fleets of school buses is far more 
than comfort and convenience. The 
primary objective is and has been 
to give all children and youths, re- 
gardless of where they live, an op- 
portunity to have the services of a 
good school. It is important that 
everyone who is concerned with the 
transportation service—pupils, par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, and 
bus drivers—understand this pur- 
pose. 

Within the space of a few years 
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pupil transportation has made new 
opportunities available for large 
numbers of children. One of the 
most important developments in 
rural education, the reorganization 
of school districts and the consoli- 
dation of schools, depends to a large 
extent on the provision of trans- 
portation for pupils. Reorganiza- 
tions and consolidations have made 
possible an expanded curriculum 
and the better utilization of school 
money, school buildings, and school 
personnel. 

The advantages of a modern 
school have been brought to many 
children living in small communi- 
ties and isolated rural areas. But 
the contributions of the pupil trans- 
portation service have been more. 
It has brought to nearly every rural 
child the opportunity to get a high- 
school education. It has increased 
the safety of travel to and from 
school, protected health, and im- 
proved school attendance. It has 
inczeased the opportunity for handi- 
capped children to attend school. 





USE OF 


In addition to the many educa- 
tional advantages resulting from 
transporting children between home 
and school, the school bus is pro- 
viding the means for increasing the 
effectiveness of the present school 
program and for extending it to 
groups that are not now served. Re- 
ports from almost every part of the 
country indicate that many school 
systems are discovering better edu- 
cation through the extended use of 
buses. 

Groups of children, together with 
their teachers, have discovered that 
visiting local business establish- 
ments, factories, farms, and electric 
and sanitation plants can provide 
opportunities for real learning. 
First-grade pupils can visit an or- 
chard and a dairy in connection 
with a farm study project. Pupil 
groups have visited packing plants, 
museums, fish hatcheries, fire houses, 
radio stations, steel plants, and al- 
most every kind of organization 
where knowledge and understand- 
ing await those who wish to find 
them. 

Aside from those trips that are 
directly related to classroom work, 
buses are widely used by the various 
special-interest groups, clubs, and 
other school activity groups that are 
a part of the educational program 
but that are usually considered as 
apart from the academic subject 
areas. 

For band, chorus, and other 
kinds of interscholastic competition, 
school buses have come to be al- 
most essential. Art shows, dramatic 
group presentations, and the ac- 
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tivities of the student council, 
F.F.A., journalism and radio clubs, 
and an extended list of organized 
groups have all been greatly en- 
hanced by the availability of trans- 
portation. In some schools “night 
runs’ have been established, mak- 
ing it possible for every pupil to 
attend special evening functions at 
the school. 


GREATER BENEFITS 

Providing transportation in this 
manner extends the benefits of these 
activities to more pupils. It is also 
generally recognized that school 
buses provide for greater safety and 
permit more adequate supervision 
than does the use of numerous pas- 
senger cars, the usual alternative. 

In some places school bus trans- 
portation has contributed greatly to 
the success of the orientation pro- 
gram for new teachers. A trip 
around the district and its environs 
can introduce the new teachers very 
pleasantly to the school system in 
which they are going to teach. Not 
only is such an introduction a social 
success for new and old teachers 
alike, but the curriculum possibili- 
ties of the community may be more 
clearly identified. 

School buses have also been used 
effectively for transporting parent 
and citizen groups. At one school 
better relationships between the 
school and the public have resulted 
from bringing parents to school by 
bus for an “open house.” At an- 
other parents have been invited to 
come to school on the school buses 
one or more times during the year 
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to discuss with teachers the prob- 
lems and successes of their children. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


In some schools the program has 
been extended to include activities 
during the summer months. One 
consolidated school sponsored a six- 
week camp program in which buses 
were used not only to transport chil- 
dren to and from the camp but also 
for excursions to various points of 
interest. School buses are used in 
one western town so that all chil- 
dren may participate in a program 
of organized recreation and super- 
vised swimming. 

An eight-week summer school at 
one of the schools in a Louisiana 
parish included activities for pre- 
school children, remedial work for 


upper and lower elementary grades, 


and instruction in mathematics, 
science, commerce, home economics, 
agriculture, and music as well as a 
variety of recreational activities. 
School buses were operated in order 
to give all the children an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this broad 
program. 

The school bus like a chalkboard, 
a motion-picture projector, or a 
classroom, is an educational tool. 
It is as well designed and construct- 
ed for safety and utility as engineer- 
ing can make it. But, like other edu- 
cational tools, it is impersonal, and 
the manner in, and the purposes for, 
which it is used depend not on the 
tool itself but on those who put it 
to use. Whether the school bus 
makes its potential contribution to 
the educational program is deter- 


mined by the philosophy and direc- 
tives of the state education depart- 
ment, the policies of local boards of 
education, and the ability of admin- 
istrators and teachers to use it ef- 
fectively. 

A school bus is an expensive ma- 
chine designed for transporting 
school children. Parked in the 
school yard or in the bus garage, it 
is unable to contribute much to the 
educational program. Many of its 
possibilities have not as yet been ex- 
plored. It is well known that obso- 
lescence and the general deteriora- 
tion of age rather than the accumu- 
lation of miles determine the life of 
a school bus. When idle, it is a ma- 
chine completely unproductive— 
wearing out by standing still. 

The development of pupil trans- 
portation from the days of the 
spring wagon drawn by a team of 
horses to the yellow school bus of 
today represents tremendous tech- 
nical accomplishment. It also repre- 
sents the great effort people of this 
country have been willing to ex- 
pend to make opportunities avail- 
able for children. 

As these pupil transportation pro- 
grams continue to grow, as they are 
made even more effective through 
the vision and enlightened leader- 
ship of state education departments 
and school administrators, and as 
the people of each community be- 
come increasingly aware of the po- 
tentialities of the school bus, the 
years ahead will see even greater 
strides toward the improvement of 
educational opportunities for all 
children. e 





What Does the Court Say? 


You Either Have the Right—Or You Don't 


L. E. LEIPOLD 


In The Clearing House 


Cour decisions which have 
been handed down through the 
years have built up an impressive 
mass of evidence on what can and 
what cannot be done in the thous- 
and and one matters which daily 
confront both parents and school 
people. There have been laid down 
some very definite lines of authority 
governing a multitude of school sit- 
uations which can be used to guide 
school people when insistent parents 
believe they have a just complaint 
and “want something done about 
it.” 

As a teacher of school law at a 
training center for teachers and 
school administrators, the writer has 
come in contact with hundreds of 
cases involving the schools. Here 
there have been selected some repre- 
sentative questions that often come 
up between parents and_ school 
people, each with a comment on the 
present legal opinion on that par- 
ticular point. 

It must be borne in mind that no 
arbitrary answer can be given to a 
question in law for any one particu- 
lar set of circumstances, for the fac- 
tors involved in each case differ 
from those of every other case. 
However, it is possible to present 
general statements which can guide 
teachers in deciding their courses of 
action when differences arise. 

1. “Can the board of education 
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make a rule prohibiting my child 
from leaving the school grounds at 
noon?” 

If a board decides that it is for 
the good of the school to keep all 
pupils on the school grounds during 
the noon hour, it in all probability 
has the power to do so. It might be 
well for the board, however, to 
exercise common sense to prevent 
controversies. In this case, pupils 
who live a reasonable distance from 
school perhaps should be allowed to 
go home for lunch, though they 
would be subject to the same rules 
as all other pupils in respect to 
frequenting neighborhood _ stores 
during the noon hour. 

2. “May I, as a parent, examine 
the school records of my child?” 

Not necessarily. School records 
are the property of the school dis- 
trict. Also parents might not be 
able to interpret intelligently the 
records of the school any more than 
they could interpret a medical doc- 
tor's records. However, parents are 
entitled to know the nature and 
quility of the work their children 
are doing in school and hence may 
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request such information. They have 
the right to inquire the names and 
nature of subjects taken and the 
marks received in them and the 
school must furnish this informa- 
tion on request. 

3. “Can the school compel my 
child to take a physical examina- 
tion?” 

Yes, why not? Reasonable rules 
are upheld by the courts and presen- 
tation of evidence of good health as 
a prerequisite of school attendance 
has been upheld as a reasonable re- 
quirement of the board of educa- 
tion. However, most schools give 
parents an option. If they do not 
want their child to be examined by 
the school physician, they may have 
him checked by their own physician. 

4. “My child was injured while 
at play at school. What are my 
chances of collecting damages?” 

Practically none. Ordinarily there 
is no liability for injuries to pupils 
while at play at school. School dis- 
tricts are not insurers of the safety 
of pupils. To make a school district 
liable for injuries to pupils when 
some definite law has not been vio- 
lated, one must be able to prove 
negligence on the part of someone 
in authority, and this has been very 
difficult to do. 

Even if negligence is proved, in 
most states school districts are still 
not liable unless such liability is im- 
posed on them by statute. However, 
if apparatus is in disrepair or if 
supervision is inadequate there may 
be liability on the part of someone. 
Whenever negligence can be shown, 
a case is immeasurably strengthened. 


5. “Can authorities compel me to 
send my child to school?’ 

Yes, they can, at least during the 
years he is of compulsory attendance 
age, unless an equivalent is provided 
in some other manner. Private- or 
parochial-school attendance is rec- 
ognized as an equivalent. Home 
instruction, if given by qualified 
persons and equal in quality to that 
of the public schools, is usually 
recognized by the courts as being a 
satisfactory substitute for actual 
school attendance. 

IlIness is usually a sufficient rea- 
son for nonattendance, although a 
physician’s statement may be neces- 
sary. A child cannot be compelled 
to walk an unreasonable distance to 
school nor can he be forced to at- 
tend when the weather is unduly in- 
clement. 

6. “Does a teacher have the right 
to use corporal punishment on my 
child?’ 

Court cases bear out the conten- 
tion that teachers have the right of 
correction. However, such punish- 
ment—corporal punishment, also— 
shall be “reasonable in nature and 
inflicted without malice.” Where a 
teacher’s punishment has been ex- 
cessive, the courts have held that the 
teacher is liable in damages. 

7. “May school authorities sus- 
pend my child? I pay taxes to keep 
my child in school, yet some school 
authorities claim they can deny him 
the right to attend.” 

Yes, generally speaking, they 
may. It is the duty of the school au- 
thorities to maintain good discipline 
and if the suspension of certain pu- 
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pils is necessary to maintain such a 
condition the school certainly has 
the right to require it. Attendance 
at school is a privilege, rather than 
a right, and pupils and parents must 
conform to certain rules and regu- 
lations in order to maintain that 
privilege. 

8. “YT do not believe in vaccina- 
tion yet the school authorities threat- 
en action against me if I don’t have 
my child vaccinated. Can I be com- 
pelled to do this against my will?” 

The control of schools is given 
by law to school boards. They may 
make such reasonable rules and 


regulations as they consider best for 
the welfare of the school. There- 
fore, if they believe it necessary to 
require pupils to be vaccinated, they 
may usually do so. If there is 


statutory authority back of their re- 
quest, there is little doubt of the 
existence of this right. In the 
absence of a law giving them this 
right, it is usually necessary to have 
evidence of an epidemic or threat- 
ened epidemic within the commu- 
nity before the board can actually 
compel children to be vaccinated 
against a disease. 

A parent cannot contend that 
such vaccination violates rights of 
conscience and thereby defeat the 
purpose of the requirement. There- 
fore, prohibiting unvaccinated chil- 
dren from attending school is a 
valid exercise of police power and 
is constitutional. Boards of health 
may exercise this power even when 
boards of education have found it 
expedient not to do so. 

9. “What responsibility does the 


school have when a teacher takes 
my child on a field trip?” 

Schools may make reasonable 
rules and regulations governing pu- 
pils while away from school on field 
trips and they may enforce them the 
same as they would rules of the 
classroom. Also, the same rules re- 
garding responsibility and liability 
generally prevail. 

Schools must do everything in 
their power to make field trips safe 
for pupils. Parents should not only 
be made aware of the contemplated 
excursions but should give their 
consent in writing to the proposed 
trips. This is not a legal “out” for 
the teacher, nor can parents sign 
away the rights of children, but it 
is good procedure and good public 
relations. In addition, adequate su- 
pervision should be provided by 
school authorities and the teacher in 
charge must act in a reasonably 
prudent manner and display at least 
an average amount of foresight and 
consideration for his charges. 

10. “If my child is injured in a 
bus accident while being transport- 
ed to or from school, who is 
liable?” 

School districts are generally not 
liable in most states and therefore 
cannot be sued for damages, but 
bus drivers, as employes, may be 
held responsible if negligence can 
be shown and especially if liability 
is imposed by law. Generally speak- 
ing, if a bus driver uses reasonable 
caution, he is not liable for injuries 
to pupils. However, if negligence 
can be proved, a parent may have a 
case. 
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11. “Is it legal for a teacher to 
read the Bible to pupils during 
school hours?” 

The separation of church and 
state is recognized in America. 
However, boards of education may 
make rules and regulations to gov- 
ern the schools under their control. 
They may, therefore, exclude all 
forms of religious instruction dur- 
ing school hours if they wish to do 
so. But, since all boards receive 
their powers from state legislatures, 
they may not authorize any type of 
religious instruction, including Bible 
reading, unless empowered to do so 
by the state legislature. 

Generally, a nondenominationa! 
prayer and Bible reading without 
comment in schools is unquestioned 
by most parents. If an issue is made 
of it, the answer can be found in 
your state constitutions, your state 
laws, and probably eventually in 
your courts. 

12. “The school superintendent 
says my son has to study algebra. I 
don’t want him to. Can I prevent 
his taking algebra?” 

Generally speaking, a school may 
establish a program of studies or 
several programs. The pupil in the 
latter case may have some freedom 
of choice while in the former case 
he may have none at all. If a parent 
protests his child’s taking a certain 


course, the court may uphold him— 
but a school will not have to grant 
that child a diploma unless he has 
completed satisfactorily the prescrib- 
ed courses! In such a case, the 
parent loses even if he wins. 

13. “How can negligence be proved 
against a teacher or other school 
officials ?” 

Teachers act in loco parentis and 
must assume the responsibilities 
ordinarily assumed by the parents. 
They must reasonably anticipate 
danger. Unless they do so they are 
liable for whatever consequences 
may ensue. 

A chemistry teacher who allowed 
his pupils to perform a dangerous 
experiment while he was out of the 
room and thereby injure themselves 
was found guilty of negligence, as 
was a scoutmaster who permitted his 
boys to use a dilapidated truck with- 
eut warning them of its condition, 
with the result that they were in- 
jured when the truck ran off the 
road. A teacher who allowed older 
boys to ride their bicycles across a 
crowded playground with the result 
that a small child was run down 
and injured, was found negligent. 

It is becoming increasingly easy 
to prove negligence against teachers, 
officials, and districts. Eternal vigi- 
lance on their part is becoming the 
price of staying out of court. ® 


SUSPENSION and expulsion of pupils from school have 
been upheld by the courts for many reasons, including: 
refusal to bow head for prayer, refusal to sing “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” parent’s refusal "to let teacher whip 
child.—Pauline D, Smith in Georgia Education Journal 





Must “Teaching” Be Synonymous with “Poverty”? 


Professional Penury 


WILLIAM D. WILKINS 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


J) aus fall a teacher in Summit, 
New Jersey, quit his $85.00 a week 
job to accept a position paying 
$137.50 a week as a truck driver 
for a brewery concern. Since Chau- 
cer reported 600 years ago on the 
poverty of the teacher, low teacher 
salaries have not been news. The 
incident probably hit the papers be- 
cause the teacher earned so much. 
After all, his salary was above the 
national average of $3400. 

And again this fall the papers an- 
nounced that students in teachers’ 
colleges came out at the bottom on 
testing of students for general ap- 
titude. 

There is a relationship between 
these news items. Intelligent men 
are likely to avoid the profession of 
teaching because they have the 
brains to figure that few can earn 
decent wages there. Other good 
_ men leave the teaching profession 
because they do not choose to raise 
a family under penurious living con- 
ditions. 

Conditions like these will remain 
until teachers learn to organize for 
their common welfare. Various rea- 
sons can be cited for professional 
organization: the improvement of 
professional services, the support of 
important social movements, indi- 
vidual progress as professional per- 
sons. To these may be added tlie 
reality of a decent living standard. 


~~ 
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Such a goal is going to be hard 
won. It is easy to understand why. 
Teachers are paid from tax receipts. 
Both the federal government and 
the state government are remote 
from the taxpayer's cry. But locally, 
the taxpayer can be heard and there 
he is vocal. Unless teachers organize 
to present their case, and to fight 
for just wages, they will be 
squeezed even further. 

In our town the school board 
loves beginning teachers because 
they come so cheap. Here the 
chances are fifty-fifty that our chil- 
dren will get a teacher with no 
previous teaching experience. Can 
one imagine the public accepting 
the idea that half the time their 
children would be treated by be- 
ginning doctors of medicine? 

The difference seems to be in 
organization. Never have teachers 
gotten together in sufficient num- 
bers and vigor to present their case 
to attain adequate rights, including 
the right to a just wage. € 





Better Than Guessing or Asking an" Authority” 


Classroom Teachers Can Use Research 
G. T. BUSWELL 


In NEA Journal 


3S OME people seem to believe 
that research is a matter for special- 
ists and experts, but that it is too 
far removed from the day-by-day 
work of classroom teachers to have 
any values for them. I do not hap- 
pen to share this view. I believe 
that most teachers are honestly in- 
terested in getting correct answers 
to the questions that arise in their 
work. 

When one wants to know some- 
thing, there are only about three 
possible procedures—he may guess 
or follow a hunch; he may ask an 
“authority” ; or he may look for evi- 
dence supplied by research which 
bears on the issue. Guessing and 
following hunches are obviously not 
dependable ways to find truth. Ask- 
ing an “authority” is a quick way 
to get an answer, but not always the 
right answer. It is a notorious fact 
that “‘authorities’’ frequently dis- 
agree. This leaves recourse to re- 
search as the surest way to find an- 
swers, provided, of course, that re- 
search has dealt with the question 
sufficiently to provide the needed 
evidence. 

While there are many questions 
to which research at present pro- 
vides no answers, there are many 
other questions for which research 
supplies very useful answers. 

One is in the area of vocabulary. 
One of the common difficulties in 
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learning is the mastery of the tech- 
nical vocabulary in the different 
fields of study—arithmetic, lan- 
guage, geography, or chemistry. 
Fortunately, there are research 
studies here which teachers will 
find very helpful, both in teaching 
and testing. For example, L. C. 
Pressey’s Special Vocabularies of 
the Public School Subjects gives or- 
ganized lists of the technical terms 
encountered in school. 

Teachers of the foreign languages 
can profit by the vocabulary studies 
in their field, for there are now 
available word lists in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Latin. 

Although there is now a very ex- 
tensive body of research on the Eng- 
lish vocabulary, there is still much 
to be learned in this area. Research 
studies have found that a vocabulary 
of 4000 words covers approximately 
95 percent of the terms encountered 
in nontechnical books. Certainly it 
is helpful to know what these im- 
portant words are, as well as the 
order of frequency of the most com- 
mon 30,600 words in our language. 

Little, however, is known about 
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the order of frequency or difficulty 
of words in respect to the different 
meanings that they convey. There 
are available now a few studies on 
depth of word understandings, but 
further knowledge of this aspect of 
vocabulary is badly needed. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Research in individual differences 
has also yielded some valuable find- 
ings. Among them is the extent to 
which abilities overlap from grade 
to grade. Classroom teachers who 
are aware of the facts as disclosed 
by research develop a more realistic 
attitude toward their jobs. During 
the last 20 years in particular we 
have witnessed a great increase in 
the understanding of children 
among those teachers who have read 
and used the research literature on 
child growth and development. 
Classroom teachers who have 
studied the research on individual 
differences have a great advantage 
over those who have not, in respect 
to their understanding of the nature 
of the job of teaching. 

Research on individual differences 
has dispelled many old fallacies 
which many educators once be- 
lieved. For example, most of us now 
know that bright children generally 
are not frail in health, emotionally 
unstable, or unsocial as they were 
once believed to be. The old clichés 
about “‘a strong back and a weak 
mind” and “beautiful but dumb” 
have been contradicted by research 
findings. The reverse is more likely 
to be true. 

There has been a great deal of 
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humanizing in education, and, while 
content to be learned is as im- 
portant as ever, the nature of the 
content has broadened and interest 
in the learner has increased. Re- 
search on personal-social adjustment 
education still has far to go, but 
the impact of the studies now avail- 
able has resulted in a marked 
change in teacher's attitudes. 
Classroom teachers who have 
tried some of the standardized per- 
sonality rating scales find their atti- 
tudes toward pupils rest on a more 
objective basis than before such in- 
struments were used. Those who 
make a sociometric chart of pupil 
relations in a classroom become 
more aware of the nature of the 
social cleavages among pupils than 
before studying the objective find- 
ings which such a chart provides. 
Research of this kind emphasizes 
the importance of the pupil as a 
person. It gives substance to a con- 
cern for children which, without the 
controls of careful research, may be 
dissipated as nothing more than 
sentimental interest. We can make 
further use of the instruments and 
tests which research has provided to 
enrich our understanding of the 
personal-social characteristics of pu- 


pils. 


TO USE RESEARCH 


Two requirements are necessary 
if classroom teachers are to use re- ° 
search. First, they need to know 
how fo find and to read at least the 
more important studies. Second, 
they need to have some degre of 
participation in research to get the 
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feel of discovering some new 
knowledge, even at the level of the 
local classroom. 

Research has provided a rather 
impressive body of knowledge on 
some questions. Where can the es- 
sential facts be found ? 

There are two outstanding sources 
of such knowledge which I think 
should be in the professional library 
of every school system of this coun- 
try. School administrators owe it to 
classroom teachers to see that such 
helps are available. 

The first of these is the most re- 
cent revision of the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, sponsored 
by the American Educational Re- 
search Association and published in 
1950 by Macmillan Company. This 
volume of 1500 pages gives the most 
ready access to current knowledge 
on educational questions. The sec- 
ond source of information which, in 
my opinion, should also be in every 
school system’s library is the Re- 
view of Educational Research, pub- 
lished five times a year by the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Associa- 
tion, an NEA department. These 
reviews cover some 15 major areas 
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of education in three-year cycles. 
They make it possible for classroom 
teachers to keep up to date on the 
findings of research in their special 
fields. 

In addition there is a series of 
worthwhile NEA pamphlets, pre- 
pared by teachers and researchers, 
as well as the services and materials 
made available by the NEA Re- 
search Division to its teacher mem- 
bers. 

As for participation in research, 
one of the best ways is for the 
teacher to begin a minor investiga- 
tion of some problem in his own 
classroom, and then read to be as 
fully informed as possible on what 
others have found about this partic- 
ular problem. The essential thing 1s 
to gather objective evidence to sup- 
plant unsupported opinion. Find 
the load of technical words in a 
textbook being used; make a socio- 
metric chart of a class; compare 
progress data of rapid and slow 
learners; study the problem that is 
most interesting. There is nothing 
that enlivens teaching as much as 
doing a little research of one’s 
own. e 


SPEAKING at a teacher’s institute in Cincinnati before the 
opening of schools, Dr. John William Rothney, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, told of the lad who was 


asked how old he was. 


The boy replied, “If you want my mental age, that’s nine; 
. my social age, that’s eight; my emotional age, that’s eight, 
too; my physical age is a full ten; and my chronological age 


doesn’t count.” 





Present Status of Attacks on Education 


Watchman, What of the Night? 


RICHARD BARNES KENNAN 


In Educational Leadership 


Owe of the most frequent ques- 
tions asked by laymen as well as 
educators of NEA Defense Com- 
mission staff members as they travel 
about the country is, “What is the 
present status of the attacks on pub- 
lic education?” 

Optimistically speaking, there are 
two old sayings that seem to have 
application to the present status of 
the attacks: “When it gets dark 
enough, the stars come out” and “It 
is always darkest just before the 
dawn.” 


THE STARS 


Among the brightest “‘stars’” that 
have appeared in the gloom are the 
new and renewed efforts of many 
organizations in support of the 
schools. Probably the most helpful 
of the new efforts is the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and its many hundreds of 
affiliated local groups. The sincere 
and constructive studies of school 
problems initiated through the ef- 
forts of the Citizens Commission 
have brought about broader under- 
standing of the needs of the schools 
and greater support for the pro- 
grams to strengthen and advance 
the work of public education. 

Certainly the most valuable of 
the renewed efforts comes through 
our old and trusted friend, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers, and its state and local 
units. Any group that is as firmly 
dedicated to the welfare of 
America’s children as is the PTA is 
bound to find in each new chal- 
lenge renewed strength for greater 
contribution to the welfare of the 
schools. The PTAs in general have 
shown that they recognize that what 
is best for the welfare of teachers is 
in the long run important for the 
welfare of the children in schools. 

Other bright stars that have 
served as beacon lights of encour- 
agement and even as guide lights 
for the teaching profession have 
been the encouragement and some- 
times the vigorous support of major 
groups in our national life such as 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the American Jew- 
ish Committee, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and the 
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United Church Women, to name 
but a few. Support from many 
newspapers and national publica- 
tions has also been heartening and 
widespread. 

A sort of Milky Way of bright- 
ness in the sky has come about 
through the apparent waning of suc- 
cessful efforts on the part of the 
professional detractors of the 
schools and of teachers. These 


people are finding out to their cha- 
grin that “you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 


THE DARKEST AREAS 


The potential deepening of the 
darkness appears to be limited to 
two areas. First, there are the re- 
curring reports to the effect that 
those who do not like public edu- 
cation have made available several 
public-relations experts to work 
through a group of selfproclaimed 
patriotic organizations. So far this 
activity is in the area of substantial, 
but not substantiated, rumor. It is 
something to watch for but not be 
alarmed about, unless or until it be- 
comes an accomplished procedure. 

The other darkest area is in terms 
of legislative investigations. There 
have been numerous such investiga- 
tions by state legislatures and some 
local groups as well as the Congress 
of the United States. The results of 
these investigations up to the pres- 
ent time have varied tremendously. 
Some of them have been helpful, as 
in the case of the special committee 
to investigate textbooks in the 
1953 Tennessee legislature. 

An “investigation” that is of con- 


siderable concern to school people 
at the present time is that of the 
Select Committee to Investigate 
Foundations set up in the closing 
days of the first session of the 83rd 
Congress under the chairmanship of 
Mr. B. Carroll Reece of Tennessee. 

The chairman, in his opening re- 
marks concerning his concept of the 
purposes of this committee, has in- 
dicated that he personally has al- 
ready prejudged some of the in- 
stitutions he plans to investigate. 
Mr. Reece listed “a few examples 
of foundation-financed unscholarly 
projects which are in fact pro-Com- 
munist and _ pro-Socialist propa- 
ganda.” Among these Mr. Reece 
includes: ‘(a) the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences is slanted toward the 
Left”; (6) the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table is propaganda, 
not education’; ‘‘(c) the Citizen- 
ship Education Project [of Teachers 
College, Columbia University} is 
slanted toward the Left’’; “(d@) the 
Public Affairs Pamphlets are edited 
by a Communist’; and ‘“(e) the 
NEA and PEA propagandize for so- 
cialism.” 

In his speech, Mr. Reece at one 
point referred directly to the Na- 
tional Education Association. Mr. 
Reece stated, “The ideology of the 
National Education Association was 
stated in 1934 by Willard E. 
Givens, who at that time was su- 
perintendent of schools at Oakland, 
California, and subsequently became 
executive secretary of the NEA, a 
post which he held 18 years. Under 
the title ‘Education for the New 
America,’ in the Proceedings of the 
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72nd Annual Meeting of the NEA, 
Givens said in 1934 .. .” Here he 
quotes a portion of three paragraphs 
of a statement dealing mainly with 
“a dying laissez-faire.” 

Without our passing judgment 
on the nature of the statement 
which Mr. Reece quotes, the fact is 
evident to anyone who sceks the 
truth that it in no way can be 
taken as an indication of ‘“‘the 
ideology of the National Education 
Association.” In the first place, the 
statement was not made at a meet- 
ing of the NEA but was made at an 
entirely separate convocation of the 
then Department of Superintendents 
held at a different time in another 
city. This department was autono- 
mous in nature and even its official 
actions represented only the policy 
of an indeptndent agency, a major- 
ity of whose members were also 
members of the NEA but represent- 
ed only a small fraction of the total 
NEA membership. 

The report to which Mr. Reece 
refers was not an official action 
even of the autonomous group, for 
it represented only the contempor- 
ary thinking of a small discussion 
group. Such reports did not become 
official policy of the department. 
They were simply received and 
filed. 

To attempt to use the words of a 
temporary discussion group of an 
independent organization of less 


than 10,000 members as an indica- 
tion of half a million members is 
ridiculous. It is in the same class as 
saying that the Browns must be an 
immoral family because Dr. Brown’s 
nephew said a naughty word when 
he was down at the swimming hole 
with a group of his chums. 
Whether or not the present 
period is actually that of the deep- 
est darkness just preceding the 
dawn, and just how bright that 
dawn will be, depends in large 
measure on the activities, the unity, 
and the leadership of the teaching 
profession. In fact, it can well be 
said that the future will be bright 
in direct ratio to our response to the 
challenge of the final paragraph of 
the ASCD Yearbook for 1953: 
“The American people have a 
right to look to their teachers and 
educators for leadership. Educa- 
tional leadership is a tough, rug- 
ged business in our country at the 
present time. The schools are at the 
center of nearly all of the bitterly 
contested issues in American cul- 
ture—race relations, politics, and 
others. This nation and its free- 
doms will stand or fall by what 
happens to the education of its 
people. What happens to education 
will depend on how much of the 
power of the people is brought to 
its support. That is the challenge 
to educational leadership in our 
times.” ® 


it real crisis for education is not the assaults upon it, 
but rather in how those within respond.—Walliam S. Carl- 
son, State University of New York. 





To Solve the “He Got More Than I Did” Complaint 
Make Budget Planning a Faculty Affair 


C. LEE EGGERT 


In The School Executive 


Waar administrator hasn't 


overheard, after the school budget 
has been drawn up, the irate whis- 
pers of teachers who claim that the 
coach is getting most of the budget 
allotment for still more athletic 
equipment, or that the commercial 
arts teacher already has more type- 
writers than she needs, or that the 
history class doesn’t need that many 
new maps, and so on down the list 
until, “My department, of course, 
has to be sacrificed!” 

The determination of school bud- 
get allotments is a difficult task as 
every school administrator is aware. 
Perhaps the author's experience in 
cooperative budget planning will 
suggest to other administrators how 
a malignant condition can be treat- 
ed with an application of demo- 
cratic school administration. 

Cooperative budget planning has 
been used successfully during the 
last two years in the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Florida. Faced with the problems 
reviewed above, the staff and direc- 
tor of the school decided that the 
problem of departmental money al- 
lotments could be determined by 
the whole faculty working with the 
administration. These budget pro- 
cedures do not yet include salaries 
which, it was agreed, should not be 
considered uniil procedures dealing 
with department allotments for ex- 
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pendables and were 


equipment 


found to be practically sound and 
acceptable to the school faculty. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE NAMED 


The original step was the election 
of a three-member faculty advisory 
group which would serve as a bud- 
get committee to work with the 
school director in determining gen- 
eral budgetary policy. This commit- 
tee developed a series of statements 
of the principles on which school 
monies could be alloted. The state- 
ments were distributed to each fac- 
ulty member for study and for 
suggestion which were then incor- 
porated into an accepted set of prin- 
ciples. 

The budget committee was next 
faced with the problem of recom- 
mending tentative money allotments 
for the several departments. A pre- 
liminary budget was drawn up and 
distributed to all faculty members. 
Suggestions and changes were then 
made by the faculty in general ses- 
sions and the budget was finally 
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accepted as being the best one pos- 
sible under current budget allot- 
ments. 

Copies of this final budget, to- 
gether with routine explanations for 
the spending of budget monies, 
were included in the teachers’ hand- 
book. From this point forward ad- 
ministration of the budget became 
a matter of accounting, except when 
a department raised a question need- 
ing clarification or when adminis- 
tration was invited to confer with 
faculty members relative to equip- 
ment or supplies. 


ADVANTAGES 


Several advantages of this kind 
of cooperative budget planning 
come readily to mind: faculty mem- 
bers feel that they belong to a team 
working for school improvement 
and can better understand the 
school as a total unit and appreciate 
the needs of all departments in the 
school; the administrator is no 
longer faced with the “Why can't 
our department get this?” type of 
complaint; and even the children 
benefit indirectly, as it is shown that 
teachers become democratic in their 
dealing with pupils in proportion 
to the amount of democracy they 
find practiced by the school admin- 
istration which directly affects them. 

First steps lead to others. As a 
faculty plans together, further op- 
portunities for working and plan- 
ning together become apparent. 
School morale rises as_ teachers 
understand and appreciate the prob- 
lems and needs of others within the 
system. And ultimately a functional 


school philosophy evolves as faculty 
members face their common prob- 
lems together and attempt to solve 
them. 

Administration, however, must 
not delegate its own clerical or de- 
cision-making functions to class- 
room teachers under the guise of 
democratic administration. The bud- 
get committee is an advisory com- 
mittee to the school administrator. 
As a “sounding board” it helps di- 
rect policy making. 

As this experimental program in 
cooperative budget planning de- 
veloped, the author discussed the 
idea with school teachers and ad- 
ministrators, many of whom were 
enrolled in his school administra- 
tion classes at the University of 
Florida. The plan has since been 
scrutinized and analyzed by practical 
public-school administrators, includ- 
ing superintendents, principals, 
deans, and classroom teachers of 
both elementary and _ secondary 
schools. The general consensus is 
favorable. 

These school people have seen 
the plan in operation in the Labora- 
tory School and are convinced that, 
with modifications to meet local 
conditions, the plan will work in 
the conventionally organized school 
system. 

Several school administrators are 
presently at work adapting the co- 
operative budget planning proce- 
dure to meet their needs with the 
view to its adoption as one proce- 
dure in effective use of the group 
process with entire school facul- 
ties. e 





Here Are Some Answers When 


Parents Ask Questions About 
Public Education 


In National Parent-Teacher 


) 

Last spring, assisted by state 
presidents and other parent-teacher 
leaders, the Committee on School 
Education of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers asked par- 
ents throughout America to submit 
questions about education and the 
schools which seemed most serious 
and important to them. Hundreds 
of these queries from almost every 
state in the Union came to the com- 
mittee. Some of the most frequent 
are answered here. 

1. How do the goals of mod- 
ern education differ from those of 
education in the "old days''? 

In the “old days” the school’s 
most important goal was to hand 
down to the young the knowledge 
that had been accumulated by schol- 
ars and put between the covers of 
books. Today the major goal of the 


school is to help young people live 


happy and useful lives. 

The early schools in America 
catered primarily to children who 
were superior in the performance 
of intellectual tasks—the well-to-do, 
the more intelligent, those destined 
for the ministry, law, and other pro- 
fessions. Elementary schools sifted 
the children who were able to at- 
tend high school, and high schools 
prepared the few who could and 
wanted to go on to college. Today’s 
schools are still concerned with such 
children, but they also have concern 
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for the millions of people of our 
nation as well as the needs and 
problems of the nation. 

2. How do the schools of today 
compare with those of earlier 
years in terms of what pupils ac- 
complish? 

Many studies have been carried 
on to find out whether the schools 
of today teach as well as did those 
of 20, 50, or 75 years ago. In every 
study, whether it tested skill in 
reading, spelling or arithmetic, the 
children of today made a good 
showing. In fact, it appears that 
most pupils learn the fundamentals 
better today than in the “good old 
days.” 

3. Are the schools doing a good 
job of educating youth for partici- 
pation in a democratic society? 

They're certainly trying. And 
they are attacking the problem from 
many angles. This is necessary be- 
cause we face no more complex or 
baffling task than educating our 
youth for life in a free society. 

Consider some of the skills a 
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young person needs: health; citizen- 
ship; skills in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; ability to make a living. 
These are essential in many coun- 
tries, but boys and girls who live in 
a democracy need also an inquiring 
mind, respect for human personal- 
ity, faith in the average person’s 
ability to make his own destiny, re- 
spect for differences among people, 
the ability to solve personal, civic, 
and ethical problems, and the abil- 
ity to work with others for the com- 
mon good. 

Many modern school practices 
have as their purpose developing 
the qualities needed for democratic 
citizenship. When the teacher em- 
phasizes problem solving in the 
classroom, when he guides students 
toward selfgovernment in the 
school, when he brings them in con- 
tact with the world outside the 
school, when he stresses study and 
discussion of current affairs—all 
these are tasks preparing youth for 
participation in a democratic society. 

4. What can the public schools 
do, more than they are already do- 
ing, to combat the trends that 
seem to lead us away from the 
ideals on which our nation was 
founded? 

A superficial glance at America— 
as reflected in sensational news re- 
ports, unfounded rumors, preju- 
diced propaganda—may give the 
impression that our people are mov- 
ing away from the fundamentals of 
our Founding Fathers. But a deeper 
look at life in America leads 
thoughtful men and women to a 
different conclusion. The rights of 
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the individual were never respected 
more at any time or in any place 
than they are today in the United 
States. The fundamental virtues of 
decency, right, and justice are the 
warp and woof of our thinking and 
feeling. Most of us can trust our 
neighbors. Most of us are more gen- 
erous, more genuinely interested in 
the welfare of our fellow men than 
ever before. Ralph W. McDonald, 
president of Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio, says: 

We are living in a time of change, 
adjustment, strain, even turbulence and 
turmoil. In our adjustment to these, the 
outward behavior and the superficial ac- 
tions of people naturally reflect the diffi- 
culties and tensions of the adjustment. 
But under the surface, out where America 
really is—in the towns, villages, and 
countryside—the ideals on which this 
nation was founded have strong and 
sturdy rootage. . . . My answer to the 
question of how further to strengthen 
these ideals would be ‘‘More of the same 
things that have made us stronger— 
more schools and better teachers, more 
churches and better ministers.” 

5. Is there any evidence that our 
schools are teaching socialism or 
communism? 

From time to time, here and 
there, people of strong conviction 
break into the news, announcing 
they have evidence that certain 
schools or teachers are promoting or 
teaching unAmerican ideals. Cer- 
tain groups have on occasion ex- 
pressed views that school systems 
use texts which, in the opinion of 
these groups, have been written by 
“liberals” or “left-wing” authors. 
And people unfamiliar with the 
aims of modern schools sometimes 
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condemn teaching innovations, such 
as a unit on ‘world understanding,” 
or even new educational terms, such 
as ‘‘social studies,” as socialistic. 

These charges and criticisms, both 
honest and dishonest, gain public 
notice because Americans today are 
intensely interested in their schools 
and alert to any possibility that the 
schools might teach alien ideas. 
But no documented study has yet 
appeared to prove that the public 
schools are really teaching either so- 
cialism or communism. The schools 
have the responsibility of helping 
pupils to understand these “isms” 
so that not only a love of freedom 
but hatred of communism and other 
forms of dictatorship may be im- 
planted in young minds. Boards of 
education, school administrators, 
and teachers, with the cooperation 
of parents, form a triple ring of 
loyal Americans to bar any possi- 
bility that the schools will indoctrin- 
ate pupils with any “isms.” 

6. How can we make sure that 
our schools are kept free of Com- 
munist teachings without resorting 
to "witch-hunt" tactics or intimi- 
dating teachers until they are 
afraid of open discussion in class- 
rooms and elsewhere? 

Our schools can be kept ‘free of 
Communist teachings if the investi- 
gation, by local authorities, of al- 
leged subversive persons and sub- 
versive teaching is encouraged. The 
local school board is usually quali- 
fied to search out undesirable per- 
sons in the school system and is the 
only authority which is qualified to 
discharge its employes. 
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The “witch-hunt” atmosphere 
can be avoided. Responsibility for 
avoiding it rests on teachers, admin- 
istrators, and the public. Teachers 
should not be unnecessarily provoc- 
ative in their attitude or indifferent 
to community customs in deciding 
what is acceptable for classroom 
discussion. School administrators— 
working with teachers and parents, 
with no special interest predominat- 
ing—-should set up procedures for 
dealing fairly with complaints of 
the abuse of academic freedom. The 
public should be so well informed 
about its schools that when a con- 
troversial issue arises, the entire 
community will withhold its opin- 
ions until all the facts are known. 

7. Why don't we require loyalty 
oaths of all teachers? 

There are at least two types of 
loyalty oaths. The first is the oath 
of allegiance to state and federal 
constitutions and to the United 
States. Most teachers, being public 
employes, gladly accept that type 
of oath. It has been required by 
states for many years. The second is 
the I-am-not-disloyal oath. This is a 
relatively new type. Instead of 
swearing allegiance to the govern- 
ment, the teacher is here asked to 
swear that he has never been a mem- 
ber of any subversive group. 

Should teachers object to this new 
type of oath? The Connecticut State 
Board of Education, when requested 
to require teachers to take a loyalty 
oath, gave one answer. It resolved 
unanimously in 1952 that it did not, 
recommend the use of the oath for 
personnel in the educational system 
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of Connecticut. The board believed 
that adherence to established legal 
procedure (the oath of allegiance 
to state and federal government) 
provided sufficient safeguard against 
subversive activities, and that the 
existing sedition laws provided a 
positive method of prosecuting and 
punishing violators. 

8. To what extent are the public 
schools practicing progressive edu- 
cation? 

Progressive education has been 
much overpublicized in the past 30 
years. Although it has made a good 
topic for cartoonist, speechmakers, 
and writers, the concept itself has 
touched but a small percentage of 
American public schools, even in 
its heyday. 

The comic-strip idea of progres- 
sive education shows progressive 
schools as places of anarchy where 
the children decide what to do— 
epitomized by the famous cartoon 
of a pleading youngster, “Do we 
have to do what we want to today, 
teacher?” If such conditions ever 
existed in an occasional classroom, 
they rarely do today. Neither school 
administrators nor the public would 
tolerate them. And to progressive 
educators such schools are a perver- 
sion of the “progressive” idea. 

During the past three decades a 
number of private schools and a 
few public schools undertook to test 
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the progressive education philos- 
ophy. These were usually considered 
experimental schools. The main em- 
phasis was on teaching children 
how to think and how to solve 
problems rather than only on the 
acquisition of knowledge. Because 
such schools were experimental, the 
teaching itself was experimental, 
testing many different types of in- 
struction. 

Meanwhile new knowledge and 
new forces had begun to call for 
new education. The depression, two 
great wars, the growth of psychol- 
ogy, greater appreciation for hu- 
man personality, greater interdepen- 
dence of peoples—these revealed 
the inadequacy of an education tied 
to bookishness and to a pattern 
of sit-listen-obey-and-don’t-ask-ques- 
tions. 

In their search for a new type of 
education for the new times, the 
public and its educators found much 
that was of value in the ideas of 
the experimentalists. Many of these 
ideas turned out to be nothing but 
the timeless precepts of good teach- 
ing. Today, when the schools stress 
activity, problem solving, direct ex- 
perience, attention to feelings and 
concern for children’s needs, they 
are not practicing ‘progressive edu- 
cation.” They are putting to use 
good methods for teaching chil- 
dren. * 


ere in science and technology is much less 
dangerous for the citizens of a democracy than illiteracy 
in history or politics or morality——C. W. De Kiewiet in 
The Saturday Review. 





"It Helped Me Understand My Problems’ 


Venture in Group Therapy on Senior- 
High-School Level 


JANE ROBINSON 


In Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


UIDANCE through groups has 
many possible values. It may de- 
crease fears by bringing them out 
in the open in a friendly secure at- 
mosphere, or it may relieve anxiety 
by showing that others have similar 
problems, to name two. Least im- 
portant, but most appealing to ad- 
ministrators burdened with budget 
problems, group guidance enables 
the guidance specialist to help a 
larger number of students with their 
personal problems. 

It was this last value which led to 
an experimental venture in group 
therapy on the secondary level in 
the schools of Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. 

Here the schools are experiencing 
a phenomenal growth which has 
placed increased demands on the 
counseling and psychological ser- 
vices. The overburdened consultant 
service found itself dealing largely 
with discipline problems. The two 
hours a week available were not 
enough to give this kind of assist- 
ance and still perform therapeutic 
functions. 

It was decided| to begin the ex- 
periment with a small group of 
girls at a continuation high school. 
The population of this girls’ school 
is unique; many of them, unable to 
adjust to the demands of our regu- 
lar high schools, have been placed 
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in a less restrictive atmosphere 
where the classes are smaller. Many 
of them have part-time jobs and go 
to school only four hours a day. 
They are, on the whole, more social- 
ly mature than the average high- 
school student, but have difficulty in 
controlling their emotions. 

We asked the principal to select 
for us students of average or su- 
perior intelligence who it was be- 
lieved would profit from therapy. It 
was pointed out that we did not 
want problems which were strictly 
disciplinary and that we desired to 
work with the withdrawn, unhappy 
studeat as well as the aggressive, 
outgoing type. We ended up with 
18 girls—an equal number of with- 
drawn and aggressive individuals. 

The worker interviewed each girl 
and explained that a class in 
“psychology” was going to be of- 
fered and that she had been chosen 
by her teachers as a person who 
would find interest in such a class. 
For the most part, the girls felt flat- 
tered to have been “chosen.” All 
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were enthusiastic and agreed to at- 
tend the class. A time was scheduled 
and each girl was excused from her 
regular class to attend the psychol- 
ogy class one hour a week. 

The first meeting was much more 
of a revelation to the worker than to 
the students. We talked first about 
the kinds of things we would like 
to discuss in such a class. They were 
interested primarily in “what makes 
people tick,” ‘what makes people 
crazy,” and “sex.” 

These interests gave the worker 
an opening for a suggestion that 
each girl try to write about what 
kind of a person she thought she 
was. The papers which were pre- 
pared as results of this procedure 
were amazing and revealing. They 
provided a wealth of material for 
discussion. 

In the meetings which followed 
the worker led the sessions in a 
nondirective manner toward such 
matters as ‘inferiority complexes,” 
parental responsibilities, and lack of 
emotional control. The girls talked 
easily about their experiences. 

After the sixth session, the dis- 
cussion centered mostly on sex and 
marriage. The girls’ feelings seemed 
to be somewhat cynical yet noncha- 
lant. At one point, when the whole 
group had worked up considerable 
emotional steam about the worth- 
lessness of men, the worker remind- 
ed them that we acquire many atti- 
tudes from our observation of our 
parents’ marital experiences. 

Then one girl said, “But I guess 
they got their attitades from their 
parents, too.” This led te a discus- 


sion of how much responsibility we 
have to assume for our own acts in 
spite of parental influence. As one 
girl put it, “The cycle has to end 
some place or we go from bad to 
worse with each generation.” 

It was astonishing how philo- 
sophical these young people could 
be when faced with such questions 
as, ‘Is there such a thing as free- 
dom of the will or are we predes- 
tined by our past experiences?” 
Though they seemed mentally pre- 
pared to accept responsibility for 
their behavior, they were not ready 
emotionally. 

In the final meeting the worker 
asked the group to evaluate the 
class. Here are just a few samples 
of their thoughts: 

“I think every high school should have 
a class like this where we can express 
our opinions on the problems of the 
teen-ager.” . . . “When we have talked 
about actual cases of kids who have been 
in trouble and who have parents who 
don’t care what they do, it makes me 
appreciate my home and parents more.” 

From her own observations the 
worker felt that the group respond- 
ed well and that the procedure was 
worthwhile in many ways. The girls 
were able to express opinions freely 
in the presence of an adult without 
being censored or judged. They cer- 
tainly gained a feeling of belong- 
ingness, profited from knowing that 
other people feel much the same as 
they do. 

In the final analysis they seem to 
have become better able to evaluate 
their own personalities in a more 
objective way. This is, after all, the 
goal of therapy. e 





How to Insure Realistic Class Experiences 


A Look at Today's Homemaking Programs 


BEATRICE PAOLUCCI 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


Z4+omEMAKING programs are 
functional if they help girls, boys, 
men, and women gain experience 
that will help them contribute to 
better home and family living. A 
functional program in homemaking 
at the secondary level is primarily 
concerned with the growth of the 
individual as a person and his role 
in achieving satisfying home and 
family life for himself and the 
members of his family. 

Home economics educators have 
found it imperative to study basic 
social changes and to reconsider 
their concepts accordingly. Recog- 
nizing that the family is the basic 
social unit and that democratic fam- 
ily living is essential to democratic 
government, homemaking teachers 
are working toward making their 
classrooms laboratories for demo- 
cratic practice. Through providing 
opportunities to work toward the 
solution of problems important to 
them and their families, homemak- 
ing teachers are helping pupils 
achieve a more satisfying and hap- 
pier life. 

The homemaking program in to- 
day’s secondary school places em- 
phasis on the many facets of a 
homemaker's function. Homemak- 
ing education which meets present- 
day needs of homes stresses an 
understanding of nutritional prob- 
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lems and spending for food as well 
as skills in food preparation. How 
to buy and care for the family’s 
clothing, altering readymades, and 
the influences of clothing on social 
adjustment are considered as well as 
skills in clothing construction. 
Home management is considered as 
important as acquiring housekeep- 
ing skills. 

The homemaking program that 
is effective is the one that is real- 
istic. It recognizes the conditions 
under which families are living to- 
day. In communities where a large 
percentage of mothers work outside 
the home, homemaking classwork 
helps pupils see how they might 
assume a larger share of home re- 
sponsibilities. Shortcuts in food 
preparation and household tasks are 
emphasized so that values held im- 
portant to the family are not pushed 
into the background by household 
routines. 

The kinds and sizes of homes 
from which pupils come are im- 
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portant in determining what is 
taught. For example, in a midwest- 
ern industrial area where pupils 
came from homes where family 
members ‘‘worked the clock around” 
on different shifts and where bed- 
room space was so limited that beds 
were rarely empty, little emphasis 
was given to a unit on the care of 
the pupil’s own room. Rather, 
youngsters were helped to solve 
the problem of how sleeping areas 
could be kept quiet and clean in 
the minimum amount of time. And 
the possibilities for providing for 
a bit of privacy for adolescents in 
other rooms in the house were con- 
sidered. 

As a special project several young 
people worked together in helping 
one family convert a corner of the 
kitchen into a visiting area. An 
army cot, some sanded orange 
crates, and a portable record player 
helped those boys and girls make 
a kitchen corner into a place for 
chatting, resting, and eating where 
noise would not disturb family 
members who were sleeping in 
other parts of the house. 

Recognizing and utilizing the 
true conditions under which fami- 
lies live can only be possible if the 
homemaking teacher realizes the 
importance of planning and making 
family-school-community contacts. 
Homemaking teachers have long 
used home visits as a way of gain- 
ing insight into the real problems 
of home and family living. Home 
visits also provide an_ excellent 
means for developing rapport with 
the young people and their families. 


Home visits can bring home and 
school into closer harmony if each 
visit helps interpret the school pro- 
gram to parents and, in turn, helps 
the teacher learn what parents ex- 
pect of the school. 

Home visiting, however, is but 
one way to learn of real family sit- 
uations. Teachers can become ac- 
quainted with parents and _ their 
homemaking problems when work- 
ing with parents in a variety of 
out-of-school groups. A_ teacher 
surely can learn a great deal about 
family values and school expecta- 
tions as she shares in the cleanup 
after a community supper. 

Many times other resource per- 
sons from the school, the home, or 
the community can help give pupils 
an objective view of existing con- 
ditions. For example, a panel of 
parents who employ baby sitters can 
help pupils understand why it is 
important to have specific rules for 
what they might do while baby sit- 
ting. 

Many family problems can best 
be solved by “moving the class- 
room” into the home or into the 
surrounding community. A home- 
making program can become more 
meaningful if the school schedule 
and transportation facilities are flex- 
ible enough to make field trips both 
possible and profitable. 

As one example, classroom time 
was released and bus schedules ar- 
ranged so that a family living class 
might visit the regional mental hy- 
giene clinic and its family service 
agencies. After studying in class the 
socio-economic factors affecting 
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families and learning how assistance 
from specialists can help families in 
difficulty, pupils found that such a 
trip gave meaning to statistics. 

A trip to a home for aged people 
brought to life what one class had 
learned from studying data from 
the U.S. Census. The need for more 
adequate facilities for caring for 
older members of our population, 
an appreciation of the problems of 
older members of one’s own family, 
and evidences of needs for affection 
and belonging were observed. Prob- 
lems related to an aging population 
were no longer “just stuff one reads 
in a text.” 


HELPS SELFUNDERSTANDING 


But an effective homemaking pro- 
gram helps pupils gain selfunder- 
standing also. Educators recognize 
that one of the goals of education is 
teaching young people to live a rich 
and full life, first as family mem- 
bers, and later as contributing mem- 
bers of a world community. The 
key to this full life lies in self- 
understanding coupled with the de- 
sire to do something toward making 
desirable changes in one’s self. 

One of the most practical ways 
of attaining tangible results in terms 
of this goal is through an under- 
standing of young children. 
Through the study, observation, and 
discussion of the growth and de- 
velopment of small children, high- 
school boys and girls can better 
understand themselves. Many high- 
school homemaking programs oper- 
ate a play group as a part of their 
classroom procedure. Through ac- 


tual observation and participation, 
the high-school pupils can learn 
that there are no pat answers in the 
area of human behavior. They learn 
to respect the small child as a per- 
son. 

If the teen-ager truly appreciates 
and understands as well as enjoys 
children, he has come a long way 
toward becoming a better person 
himself. When a pupil can see be- 
havior in action, observe the conse- 
quences of that behavior, and then 
analyze it in terms of himself, he 
has acquired much that can help 
him become a happier individual 
capable of coping with our complex 
society. 

In harmony with the concepts of 
our democratic society, families are 
turning from an autocratic type of 
family life to one of cooperative re- 
lationship. This involves a shared 
homemaking experience. All fam- 
ily members—wife, husband, and 
children—work together for the 
welfare of the whole group. Many 
homemaking programs are helping 
to meet the accompanying challenge 
of educating all persons for home- 
making. Across the United States 
there has been a steady demand for 
mixed classes in family living at 
both junior-high-school and senior- 
high-school level. In these classes, 
both laboratory and nonlaboratory, 
boys and girls share in the solution 
of family problems. 

Schools can contribute much to- 
ward putting real democracy into 
practice if they can help pupils to 
become the kind of people who 
know how to deal with conflict sit- 
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uations in a constructive manner. 
The group problem-solving method 
is used by many family living 
classes. Parents, teachers, and pupils 
work together to set up tentative 
goals for the year. Common prob- 
lems are identified. The class arrives 
at a way of operating for solving 
these problems. Group process tech- 
niques are used. 

This method operates on the be- 
lief that the thinking of the total 
group is better than the thinking of 
any one person in the group— 
teacher included. Teachers are be- 
ing helped, through preservice and 
in-service training, to apply these 
methods to their teaching of home- 
making. 

But the functional homemaking 
program helps adults in the com- 
munity as well as young people. 
There are vocational homemaking 
programs for adults which cover 
such aspects of homemaking as 
child growth and development, 
money management, and _ interior 
decoration. Out-of-school youth are 
helped in ways which will make 
them more employable. Supper clubs 
for young business girls are a part 
of a number of homemaking pro- 
grams. The girls pay the price of 
their evening meal and prepare a 
meal at each session. 

Whether these and many other 
means of teaching of adults and 
out-of-school youth are a part of a 
teacher's day-school load or whether 
it is a part of an evening-school pro- 
gram is relatively unimportant. If 
the homemaking program is to meet 
the needs of the communities they 


serve, some provision for teaching 
these groups must be made. 

Through national organizations 
such as the Future Homemakers of 
America and the New Homemakers 
of America, many of the psycholog- 
ical and social needs of youth are 
met. Many of the goals of the 
school’s homemaking program can 
be achieved by integrating the pro- 
grams of these organizations with 
homemaking classes. Youth needs 
to belong; these organizations offer 
him an opportunity to belong to a 
group that is working toward a com- 
mon goal—better home and com- 
munity life for all. 

In an effective homemaking pro- 
gram, it is often difficult to ascer- 
tain when a school experience ends 
and a home experience begins be- 
cause they are so _ interwoven. 
Homemaking teachers who help a 
pupil solve any of his personal and 
home problems whenever they arise 
are contributing toward making 
their programs meaningful. | 

The test of the good homemak- 
ing program is to be found in in- 
creasing evidence that pupils are 
applying what they learn at school 
to their everyday living. Learning 
has taken place if changes in be- 
havior are evident. If parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils have consistently 
planned and worked together, class 
experience in homemaking will be 
an outgrowth of the problems faced 
by the youngsters’ families. And 
concurrently, the boys and girls will 
be applying at home the new 
knowledge and skills learned zt 
school. e 





The Students Really Enjoy This! 


Slides and Tape in Language Teaching 


J. WALLACE BASTIAN 


In Educational Screen 


WU language teachers are be- 
coming more and more aware of the 
importance of audio-visual tech- 
niques in foreign language study. 
We've learned that they not only 
lighten our tasks but also “pay off’ 
in the form of more effective teach- 
ing that reaches more students. 

The use of films and slides to 
teach the cultural aspect of lan- 
guage study has now become quite 
general. It is also possible to teach 
things besides culture through au- 
dio-visual means—notably, vocabu- 
lary and the development of skill 
in the comprehension of the spoken 
language. 

One of the principles stressed by 
nearly all well-rounded courses of 
teacher-training in the field of lan- 
guage study is that language work 
should be related as closely as pos- 
sible to the experiential level of 
the student. It occurred to me that 
I might, therefore, use to advantage 
a series of color slides I had made 
on first coming to California’s Im- 
perial Valley. It was as a result of 
excursions into the fields with my 
camera that I had accumulated a 
series of color slides on a number 
of agricultural and animal hus- 
bandry operations in the county. 

Now obviously, the majority of 
my students in Spanish 1 and 2 
had been familiar with operations 
of this kind—many had participated 
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in them. Why not capitalize on this 
fact and tie in my Spanish course at 
this experiential level? The slides 
arranged in attractive sequence and 
accompanied by a tape-recorded nar- 
rative in elementary Spanish might 
enrich my courses and aid in teach- 
ing Spanish vocabulary and increas- 
ing comprehension of the spoken 
language. 

You may wonder: Why a tape 
narrative? Why shouldn't the teach- 
er describe the slides in Spanish 
without recourse to tape? For one 
thing, if the teacher depends too 
heavily on his memory to introduce 
all the vocabulary words and expres- 
sions he wishes to check for reten- 
tion later, he is likely to become 
engrossed in his subject and over- 
look some of the points he specifi- 
cally wishes to make. Another ob- 
vious reason is that if the same pre-— 
sentation must be used for several 
classes the same day, the tape narra- 
tive will save wear and tear on the 
teacher’s vocal apparatus. 

A day or two before I was ready 
to present the slides accompanied by 
my tape narration, I briefed my 
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students by going over a mimeo- 
graphed vocabulary sheet to give 
them a rough idea of what they 
would see. This briefing included 
pronunciation of the vocabulary in 
unison. 

Within the framework of the 
tape narration I had included, in 
addition to the descriptive elements, 
numerous questions phrased at such 
a level that a student observing the 
slide might reasonably be expected 
to comprehend the question and, in 
his own mind, formulate some kind 
of answer. For example Slide 2 
shows a group of Mexican laborers 
cutting and packing lettuce in the 
field. Following is a translation of 
the taping in Spanish to accompany 
this slide: 

‘Here we see a group of men in 
the fields. This man on the right is 
cutting the lettuce with a knife, 
isn’t he? The one on the left is 
packing the lettuce in a cardboard 
carton. Can you see that the man on 
the left is wearing a blue shirt? 
Both men are wearing hats and also 
rubber gloves.” 

Slides showing sugarbeet opera- 
tions, and those showing the grow- 
ing and harvesting of cotton have 
similar comments and simple qucs- 
tions. After the presentation, as a 
follow-up, I repeated the questions 
asked in the narration and added a 
few others related to what the stu- 
dent had seen—as a check on reten- 
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tion of vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion of the general content. 

Although a careful statistical sur- 
vey will have to await further ex- 
perimentation, I can say definitely 
that after a comprehension check 
following presentation to two 
groups of Spanish 1, one group of 
Spanish 2, and a group of about 40 
adults in an evening conversational 
Spanish class, many students assert- 
ed that because of familiarity with 
the subject matter and because of 
the briefing with the vocabulary 
sheet, they were able to comprehend 
satisfactorily the meaning of words 
and expressions heard in the tape 
narration otherwise would 
have puzzled them. 

An interesting development aris- 
ing from my presentation to the 
adult class was this: several of the 
students suggested that it might be 
profitable to project slides singly 
and use them as the basis for gen- 
eral conversation in Spanish about 
the subjects represented in each 
slide. 

I am convinced that any language 
teacher, with the aid of an inexpen- 
sive 35mm camera, a tape recorder, 
and a trained student, can prepare 
his own series of slides keyed to the 
daily life of his students along with 
a narrative which will be truly 
meaningful. The best part about this 
teaching method is that the students 
really enjoy it! * 


which 


4 MERICANS want to be good neighbors, but they want 
to be good neighbors ‘‘in English.” (This) Language Cur- 
tain is a barrier to the good will that depends upon direct 
understanding.—W. R. Parker, New York University. 





When Is the Time to Begin Instruction? 


Written Expression in the School Curriculum 
In Developing Children’s Power of Self-Expression Through Writing 


HE teaching of written expres- 
sion today should be viewed in the 
light of new developments in the 
educational program. 

There has been a definite trend 
within the past two decades toward 
a child-centered curriculum which 
attempts to relate the teaching of 
subject matter and skills to the in- 
dividual growth patterns of chil- 
dren and to their needs as revealed 
in experience. Classrooms have been 
changing gradually from recitation 
rooms to laboratories for learning. 

Clearly, the emphasis has been in 
the direction of establishing the role 
of the teacher as a guide who leads 
pupils to maximum achievement. 
Learning in social situations has 
taken on new significance. Children 
are encouraged “at proper times to 
talk things over and plan and dis- 
cuss among themselves. For some 
part of the day, at least, their busi- 
ness should be with other children 
rather than solely with the teacher.” 

‘Children and teachers plan to- 
gether more and more in a friendly 
cooperative manner. Experiences 
within and without the school be- 
come focal points for classroom 
thinking and discussion. Teaching 
children to think critically and 
open-mindedly is given prime em- 
phasis. 

Conferences of class or small 
groups on current problems advance 
growth in language. Dramatics en- 
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rich ordinary expression. New types 
of audio-visual equipment extend 
pupils’ background and knowledge 
and provide motivation for the im- 
provement of speech and writing 
techniques. All of these new ap- 
proaches and material aids to in- 
struction broaden the world to 
which children react and open here- 
tofore unexplored vistas. 

Motivation for writing is inher- 
ent in a stimulating school atmos- 
phere. With wise teacher guidance, 
children can readily be led to tell 
or write about their immediate ex- 
periences and the larger world about 
them. 

In the modern program, written 
expression is taught in relation to 
the other facets of language arts. A 
natural sequence in the attainment 
of language power is recognized 
to be listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and studying (which in- 
volves a combination of the preced- 
ing language arts). The baby lis- 
tens. He babbles and later speaks 
in words and sentences. In his early 
school years he learns to read from 
the printed page. He observes the 
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teacher or his parent record what he 
dictates. He may attempt to go 
through the motions of writing his 
ideas long before he can write sym- 
bols that are intelligible to his 
reader. With proper guidance from 
the teacher, he begins to put on 
paper some of these simple words 
and sentences as he copies stories 
dictated individually or coopera- 
tively and when he composes orig- 
inal sentences of his own. 


THE TIME TO BEGIN 

The time to begin to give in- 
struction in writing skills is deter- 
mined by the child’s progress in the 
other language skills of listening, 
speaking, and reading. Similarly, 
the child’s progress in language 
shows whether he should dictate to 


the teacher or be encouraged to 
write his stories by himself. 

Some second-grade children can 
read and write with a degree of in- 
dependence. On the other hand, a 
third-grade child who is only be- 


ginning to read would dictate 
stories based on his own experi- 
ences, just as the nonreading first- 
grader would do. To force writing 
does nothing but instill a dislike for 
it. Every child should have an op- 
portunity to develop language at his 
own pace. 

Skills in penmanship, spelling, 
and sentence structure are as impor- 
tant now as they were a century ago. 
Today, however, these skills are not 
developed as ends in themselves, but 
as valued tools to help the child 
convey his ideas clearly and accur- 
ately. 


Formerly, our course of study 
suggested that half of the letters of 
the small alphabet be taught in the 
first half of the first grade, and the 
rest in the second half. The capital 
letters were presented during the 
second and third years in school, 
and words applying these were then 
practiced. Today, the letters needed 
to write a meaningful word or to 
express a thought are introduced as 
children indicate their need for 
them. Letters difficult for children 
to write are given more emphasis 
in the teaching process. 

Similarly, words in spelling are 
taught when children use them as 
conveyors of their own thought— 
not long in advance of actual use. 
Those used most often by children 
are taught first. Frequently-used 
words that are difficult for children 
are taught with great care. When 
children dictate to the teacher, or 
when they write what they have dic- 
tated and begin to compose their 
own original selections, attention is 
paid to sentence structure, capitali- 
zation, and to the marks of punctua- 
tion that are needed. 


TO DRAW OUT THE BEST 


Every child should have a chance 
to express himself in writing al- 
though it should be recognized that 
all will not be equally adept in the 
use of this medium of expression. 
Teachers should be concerned in 
drawing out the best that each child 
has to offer. To achieve this result 
all children need guidance in per- 
ceiving sensitively and in recording 
their detailed observations and re- 
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actions accurately. In addition, they 
need the assurance that their efforts 
will be respected. 

The language of childhood is at 
its best when it is sincerely and 
simply written and when it reflects 
the interests, the viewpoint, the in- 


PeULAT TON 


Dick $3 'T 


—any commonplace idea or situa- 
tion, properly handled—may _be- 
come the “Open Sesame” for the 
seemingly reluctant child, the shy 
child, or the tense child. 

When talented children are dis- 
covered, teachers should try to meet 


ner reactions, and the personality of 
the child. A neighbor's puppy, a 


new dress, a clothesline, an airplane 


their needs, but the main purpose is 
to help every child reach the level 
of his own best effort. e 


The Pupils Write 


e Asked to compose an essay on Quakers, one boy wrote: 
“Quakers are very meek, quiet people who never fight or 
answer back. My father is a Quaker, but my mother is not.” 
—From Kansas Teacher. 


e A seven-year-old girl submitted the following composi- 
tion on “People” to her teacher: ‘People are composed of 
boys and girls, also men and women. Boys are no good at 
all until they grow up and get married. Men who don’t get 
married are not good either. Boys are an awful bother. They 
want everything they see except soap. My ma is a woman 
and my pa is a man. A woman is a grown up girl with 
children. My pa is such a nice man that sometimes I think 
he must have been a girl when he was a boy.’’-—From 
School Business Affairs. 


@ One educator recently asked his class to write out the 
Pledge to the Flag. He reports that instead of “I pledge 
allegiance,” the children wrote: “I pejur legons,” ‘I plaig 
alegins,” “I pledge a legion,” “I pledge the Legion to the 
flag.” Instead of ‘to the republic for which it stands,”’ the 
pupils wrote: “to the Republicans,” “to the public for 
witches stands,” “to the republic for Rich can stand.” In- 
stead of “one nation indivisible,” it was “one nation in- 
visible,” ‘“‘one nason is a fesible.’” And instead of “Liberty 
and justice” they wrote: “with liberty and jesters,” “off 
liberty just for all,” and “with liberty and jests straws.” — 
From New York State Education. 





The “Forgotten Man” in the School System 


Are Teaching Principals a Vanishing Race? 


FRANK W. HuBBARD 


In The National Elementary Principal 


J us summer I spent a few min- 
utes in the replica of a log school- 
house built at Fort Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, in 1776. It was a small 
room—about 10 by 12 feet—with 
benches placed in lines on the dirt 
floor. Hardly anything about the 
school or its equipment reminded 
me of the modern elementary 
school. 

Teachers here were probably not 
much disturbed by such words as 
“curriculum” or “instructional 
leadership” or ‘“‘supervision” or 
“time schedules.” The teacher then 
was both teacher and principal and, 
although he (or she) did not have 
to worry about children who yawn- 
ed over their lessons because of 
late TV programs, he must have 
had his troubles. I doubt if that 
little school was a quiet place—with 
both teacher and pupils free to 
study unhindered. 

The teaching principal of today’s 
elementary school is in a sense a 
legacy from somewhat primitive 
school conditions. Like the teacher 
at old Fort Harrodsburg, the mod- 
ern teaching principal is both teach- 
er and principal. He is expected to 
“instruct” and to “‘supervise’”’—to 
do all of the things laid down by 
modern educational theory. In many 
ways it is the most trying position 
in our modern schools. 

No one knows how many teach- 
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ing principals there are in the 
United States. And the problem of 
determining numbers lies, of course, 
in the definition. The teacher in the 
one-teacher school is usually both 
an instructor and an administrator. 
Then, as we go on up the line to 
three-teacher, four-teacher, and 
larger schools there is no infallible 
rule that tells us “now we have 
reached the teaching principal 
level.” 

However—in its studies of sal- 
aries in urban school systems—the 
NEA Research Division arbitrarily 
defined “teaching principal” as one 
who gives less than half of his time 
to supervision, In terms of this defi- 
nition the teaching principalship is 
on its way out. A breakdown of the 
figures by population groups shows 
that nearly one-third of the posi- 
tions have disappeared in the larger 
metropolitan centers during the past 
20 years; this has happened despite 
substantial increases in enrolment. 

But by way of contrast, in urban 
districts, the supervising principal- 
ship is on the increase. While, dur- 
ing the past two decades, the num- 
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ber of teaching principals has de- 
creased almost by half, the number 
of supervising principals has nearly 
doubled. 


REASONS FOR DECREASE 


At least three factors are operat- 
ing to decrease the number of teach- 
ing elementary-school _ principals. 
One is the general movement to- 
ward larger school districts. As dis- 
tricts are consolidated and reorgan- 
ized, it is possible to set up larger 
school units which necessarily must 
be placed under the direction of 
someone freed from _ full-time 
teaching. 

Another has been the efforts of 
superintendents to increase the su- 
pervisory leadership of principals, 
partly to magnify the principalship 
and partly to replace certain types 
of instructional leadership formerly 
provided by the central office. 

A third factor has been the efforts 
of principals themselves. Individ- 
ually, in local and state groups, and 
through the national association, 
principals have recognized the need 
for greater freedom from teaching 
duties so that they could help class- 
room teachers with their problems. 

What are teaching principals 
like? It is not easy to get a sharp 
picture of them. Not only do their 
positions vary widely but the def- 
nitions used in studies and surveys 
have differed to a considerable de- 
gree. 

Nevertheless it may be noted that 
the typical teaching principal has 
changed through the years. By 1948, 
according to the NEA Research 


Division's salary study, the average 
teaching principal had at least four 
years of college preparation (in 
fact, 38 percent reported the mas- 
ter’s degree). Slightly more than 
half were women and the average 
age was almost 44 years. On the 
average, she had nearly 21 years of 
school experience of which eight 
years were in the principalship. 
Teaching duties took about 60 per- 
cent of her time. 

Other studies made of elemen- 
tary-school principalship have add- 
ed a little to the picture. The teach- 
ing principal is likely to average 
somewhat younger than the typical 
classroom teacher and the typical 
supervising principal. His duties are 
a difficult combination of classroom 
assignments and the functions of 
the supervising principal. Often he 
seems to be serving an apprentice- 
ship which will lead to appointment 
as a supervising principal. Often his 
school is “growing up” in a new 
community, suburb, or other area 
where in time the district will re- 
quire a full-time principal. Often he 
is the “forgotten man” among the 
various types within a school sys- 
tem. 


SALARIES 


Perhaps the salaries of teaching 
principals can be used to demon- 
strate the “forgotten man’’ angle 
just referred to. For example, if we 
take the average salary of elemen- 
tary-school classroom teaching as 
100 in each group (by population) 
of urban school districts, we find 
that the average of the teaching 
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principals is about 112 and that of 
supervising principals is nearly 150. 

These indexes of relationship 
simply mean that “on the average” 
the teaching principals got 12 per 
cent more salary in 1952-53 than 
the typical teacher; and that the 
average of the supervising princi- 
pals is about 50 percent above the 
average salary of the classroom 
teacher in elementary schools. 

In general, throughout the coun- 
try salary schedules for urban ele- 
mentary-school principals are less 
systematic and less objective than 
the salary of classroom teachers. 
The latter now generally have the 
so-called single salary schedule with 
clearly marked minimums and maxi- 
mums and with annual increments 
based on experience and prepara- 
tion. 

The schedules for supervising 
principals have made some progress 
but continue to show great variation 
on how the salary is determined. 
More attention is paid in these 
schedules to the size of the school 
or the number of teachers supervis- 
ed than to the preparation and ex- 
perience of the principal. 

But the schedules for urban 
teaching principals are even more 
unsystematic, often being some 
formula whereby the amount is 
added to what the individual would 
be paid as a classroom teacher. In 
other words, the teaching principal 
is too frequently looked on not 
as a principal, but as a classroom 
teacher with a few special duties. 

For many readers this article will 
sound some sour notes. It seems to 


say that the teaching principalship 
is not a clearly defined position, 
that as a type it is disappearing, and 
that it is often not a position which 
pays appropriate salary. Those ap- 
pear to be the facts. We are not 
saying that the position has made 
no progress, that it is unnecessary, 
and that many positions are not fill- 
ed by outstanding, devoted indi- 
viduals, 

No one can be in a group of ele- 
mentary-school teachers—classroom 
teachers, teaching principals, and 
supervising principals—without be- 
ing aware of the mutually shared 
enthusiasm for education, the deep 
devotion to children, and the re- 
spect that each type of elementary- 
school worker has for the others. 
The ‘‘cohesiveness” of the group is 
unique and admirable, But each type 
must have a continuous interest in 
the proper development of every 
other type. 

THE FUTURE 

Clearly the future of the teaching 
ptincipalship lies in close association 
with all who believe in elementary 
education and especially with the 
organizations of supervising princi- 
pals. By progress in developing the 
theory of the principalship, by 
raising the quality of their prepara- 
tion and practices, and by persistent 
effort, supervising principals have 
raised their position to high profes- 
sional levels. The same road lies 
ahead for teaching principals and 
their nearest and most helpful 
neighbors are the supervising prin- 
cipal;, * 





Merely a Time for Rest and Recreation? 


Developing Effective Home Rooms 
JoHN W. McFaRLAND 


In The School Review 


HE home room in the secondary 
school is an abused institution, 
handicapped not only by shadowy 
and unrealistic expectations but 
also, in some schools, by ineffective 
organization, lack of emphasis, 
and the poor preparation of stu- 
dents and teachers for participation 
in home-room activities. 

At its best the home room is a 
group composed of boys and girls 
and a sponsor, working together for 
the coordination and the enrichment 
of the members’ education and 
school life. The purposes of the 
home room—clearly defined in the 
literature concerned with home 
rooms—are sound and commend- 
able. The most significant may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. To provide, or to facilitate the 
provision of, needed guidance and coun- 
seling for home-room members. 

2. To coordinate the pupil 
program. 

3. To provide democratic and coop- 
erative group experiences, leading to the 
development of effective citizenship. 

4. To provide a basis and a constitu- 
ency for student government. 

5. To coordinate, enhance, and clarify 
learning program of the 


activity 


the entire 
school. 
6. To provide individual and personal 
help and attention for pupils. 
7. To expedite adminstrative and 
clerical work, exploiting routine jobs as 
opportunities for educative experiences. 
In some schools there exist organ- 


izations masquerading as home 
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rooms—organizations which by 
their very nature could not possibly 
fulfil the purpose named above. In 
other instances, sincere persons 
working in a carefully organized 
program fail to achieve the goals of 
the home room. What are the rea- 
sons for the ineffectiveness of some 
home rooms ? 

One reason may be lack of time. 
Certainly anything less than an un- 
interrupted daily period of 30 min- 
utes is insufficient to carry out pre- 
pared programs, for group discus- 
sion of matters significant to youth, 
for experiencing democracy, and for 
group or individual guidance. If the 
purposes of the home room are suf- 
ficiently significant to merit a place 
in the school schedule, then they 
demand adequate time and effort to 
provide a reasonable opportunity 
for success in the endeavor. 

In some schools the purposes of 
the home room may not be under- 
stood. The home room is looked 
on by too many teachers and pupils 
as a necessary evil in the school 
day, as a time for dull and unim- 
portant routines, or as a time for 





EF FECTIVE 


rest, relaxation, and_ recreation. 
Now, the routine tasks must be per- 
formed, and rest and recreation in 
the middle of the day may be de- 
sirable as they enable school per- 
sonnel to work better for the re- 
mainder of the day. Nevertheless, 
the home room as a learning and 
developing group deserves emphasis 
equivalent to that accorded a regu- 
Jar class. Teachers and pupils to- 
gether must participate in the for- 
mulating of the objectives of their 
home room and in organizing their 
program in such a way as to realize 
those objectives. 

There may be lack of teacher en- 
thusiasm. Home room duties may 
have been added to the already 
heavy teacher load without corre- 
sponding compensation in any 
form. If it is at all possible, com- 
pensation for the extra load afforded 
by the home room should be pro- 
vided. A salary increment can serve 
the double purpose of providing 
more just remuneration for teachers 
and of giving an effective incentive 
for more assiduous efforts toward 
effective home rooms. Or extra 
teachers can be employed, making 
it possible to rotate the release of 
home-room sponsors for an extra 
conference hour. A _ teacher for 
whom this is done feels that his ef- 
forts as a home-room sponsor are 
recognized as worth while; he may 
therefore develop a more whole- 
some attitude toward it. 

But even if the sponsor and the 
pupils are willing to work difigently 
on home-room programs and if they 
begin the year with zeal and enthu- 
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siasm, their efforts are doomed to 
mediocrity if they are not properly 
prepared for their duties. Much of 
the responsibility for the teacher's 
lack of preparation and of under- 
standing falls on the colleges which 
prepare teachers. 

Future teachers should be taught 
the purposes and potentialities of 
the home room; they should learn 
from successful home-room spon- 
sors the techniques that brought 
success; and, as student teachers, 
they should assist a home-room 
sponsor for a semester. 

Superintendents and __ principals 
who find their teachers unprepared 
for their responsibilities as home- 
room sponsors must provide oppor- 
tunities for them to work coopera- 
tively to develop the competence 
and understanding necessary for ef- 
fective sponsorship. A_ significant 
approach to such preparation is in 
a thorough appraisal of the present 
home-room system, followed by free 
planning or adaptation of the or- 
ganization for the future. 

Pupils, too, need orientation and 
preparation for their responsibili- 
ties as home-room members. An in- 
novation, now being used in Texas, 
is the institution of a school-wide 
training course in which the home- 
room presidents and program chair- 
men receive special instruction. In 
such a course, teachers, students, 
administrators, and laymen can 
share the responsibilities of instruc- 
tion. Perhaps the parliamentarian 
of the student council could teach 
all the home-room officers parlia- 
mentary procedure. The speech 
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teacher is the natural person to in- 
struct the officers in how to preside 
and how to “stage” a program. In 
like manner specialists can be found 
for other topics. 

Many home-room sponsors and 
student program chairmen have 
difficulty in finding activities and 
ideas suitable for the home-room 
program. Perhaps ideas are lacking 
because of the absence of construc- 
tive thought and effort in that direc- 
tion. Students are sometimes reluc- 
tant to suggest activities for the 
home room and to express their 
problems and concerns. They look 
on the home-room period as a time 
to waste because no credits or marks 
are awarded for participation in the 
home room. This lethargy must be 
overcome on the basis of the proved 
worth of home-room activities. 
Teachers and pupils must be awak- 
ened to the variety of ideas and ma- 
terials available for home-room use. 

One thing is certain: the success 
of a home-room program in a given 
school is contingent on the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all members 
of the school community. It is urged 
that a coordinated and representa- 
tive group from the administration, 
the faculty, and the student body 
plan the general organization and 
outline of the home-room program 
and that members of individual 
home rooms should have the final 
authority for the programs. 

Good and sufficient reasons for 
such pupil participation lie in the 
enlistment of good will and interest 
in the home-room program. Even 
better reasons are that pupils are 


more likely to embody in the pro- 
grams materials and activities which 
fulfil their real needs and that par- 
ticipation of this kind by its own 
action exemplifies democracy. 

Such activities for the home-room 
must be well balanced. They should 
include group and individual guid- 
ance, special programs, discussions 
of problems important to home- 
room members, recreation, rest, 
work on service projects, and in- 
struction in matters not covered in 
the regular courses in addition to 
routine clerical and administrative 
activities. 

An important factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of the home-room is 
the attitude of the sponsor toward 
the pupils. Neither a dominating 
nor a laissez-faire attitude is con- 
ducive to cooperative effort in the 
home room. A truly democratic ap- 
proach involves cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning of home-room activ- 
ities. The sponsor must be permis- 
sive and receptive to pupil ideas, 
and yet he must also be resourceful 
and willing to use his own initia- 
tive. 

The home room may be extreme- 
ly valuable when a group of fair- 
minded, zealous, and patient pupils, 
and a sponsor with like attributes, 
work together. The home room can 
become the pupil’s “base of opera- 
tion” for the day’s work. It can pro- 
vide the framework and foundation 
for student government and for the 
activity program. Home-room activi- 
ties can be focused on the develop- 
ment and true education of the stu- 
dent members. e 





Does Problem Discussion Neglect Subject Matter? 


Problems and American History 


Jay WILLIAMS 


In Social Education 


One of the legacies left to teach- 
ers by John Dewey is the idea that 
the student who is being successful- 
ly educated is solving problems. The 
strengths of this view are patent to 
most teachers. It rests on realistic 
grounds both in respect to the kind 
of life the student will live in our 
society and in respect to the nature 
of learning. 

Our society is undeniably not one 
where choices can be made and 
policies decided simply on the basis 
of habit and tradition. Habit and 
tradition exist and will continue, but 
the educated man today must be 
more than their servant; he must 
understand them, be able to eval- 
uate them, and in some instances 
modify them. He must, in short, 
be able to think intelligently about 
social problems. 

As to the nature of learning, it is 
plain that people learn when they 
are challenged. The most productive 
challenge is a problem. Problems 
appeal to one’s curiosity, and facts 
and ideas discovered under their 
impetus do not terminate learning, 
but are a step in a continuing 
process. 

The problem concept does not 
dismiss subject matter. Problems are 
problems about subject matter. And 
the educative problem is the prob- 
lem which carries the student to a 
new level of achievement. 
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If this can be said about the use- 
fulness of problems in education, 
what may be said about how prob- 
lems are in fact used in the teaching 
of American history? They are con- 
spicuous by their absence in the 
great majority of secondary courses. 
The representative student of Amer- 
ican history is focusing his attention 
on mastering the statements of text- 
books, and, in some cases, supple- 
mentary sources, and summarizing 
these statements in class in papers, 
or On examinations. 

The teacher is a scholar whose 
function in the lecture hall is to 
pass on to the student what he 
knows. The student’s function is to 
be a receptacle. He must first master 
the fundamentals, the ‘‘facts.’’ After 
he has done this he can safely be al- 
lowed to think about problems. 

There is a constantly increasing 
number of high-school teachers of 
American history who have rejected 
these confining definitions of Amer- 
ican history. They realize that there 
must be wonder before there is 
learning, questions before answers, 
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ideas along with facts. But the 
American history textbook has 
necessarily remained the center of 
the course since there has been 
nothing to take its place. Now 
these books do not raise problems. 
They do not attempt to. Their task 
is to tell what happened. They 
sometimes ask questions such as, 
“Why did the Articles of Confed- 
eration fail?” But it is they and not 
the student who supplies the an- 
swers. 

This is not an argument for the 
elimination of the textbook in 
courses which are oriented toward 
problems. Good textbooks are in- 
dispensable; they supply the narea- 
tive background against which 


problems must be placed; they are 
a mine of related information and 
they should give the student some 


analytical tools. In short, they are 
necessary adjuncts to materials 
which the student can take up as 
problems. 

Such materials are the arguments, 
plans, explanations, and delibera- 
tions of the actors and contempor- 
ary observers in history. There have 
been for several years now a variety 
of collections of such materials (for 
example, The Shaping of the Amer- 
ican Tradition and The People Shall 
Judge) but these have been pub- 
lished at prices beyond the means 
of many students. 

Now, however, thanks to the im- 
agination and enterprise of The 
New American Library, we have 
two books (at 35 cents apiece) 
which supply us with a fair sam- 
pling of these materials. They are 


A Documentary History of the 
United States, edited by Richard D. 
Heffner, and America in Perspec- 
tive, edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. 

The papers in the Documentar) 
History are concerned with some 
crucial issues in American public 
policy. These papers are themselves 
first-rate explorations of problems. 
Through them the student can be 
challenged by several kinds of ques- 
tions. He can be asked to identify 
the difference in ideas and view of 
the facts which lead Carnegie and 
Wilson to such divergent interpre- 
tations of ‘individualism,’ Marshall 
and Jackson to conflicting notions 
of the function of the Supreme 
Court, or Hamilton and Jefferson to 
disagreement over the Constitution. 

America in Perspective contains 
papers which describe, from diverse 
points of view, the manners, cus- 
toms, and beliefs of Americans 
through a range of some 150 years. 
Each is a critique of American so- 
ciety. 

The broad sweep of such prob- 
lems as are dealt with in these two 
books would allow the teacher to 
make them the center of a course. 
But their advantages will be missed 
if they are confined to a “‘supple- 
mentary reading” status. The prob- 
lems they raise can emerge only if 
students discuss them as a group, 
their own texts in front of them. 

The teacher who confronts his 
students with appropriate problems 
is not neglecting subject matter but 
rather, I believe, introducing his 
students to it. ° 





Missouri Talks to Oregon 


New Use for the Recorder in the Classroom 


F. M. RICHARDSON 


In The Grade Teacher 


wh FIFTH-GRADE class in the 
Humboldt Elementary School of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and a similar class 
in the Reid Elementary School of 
Bend, Oregon, recently put the tape 
recorder to a new use. 

Through correspondence, it was 
agreed that the classes should pre- 
pare and exchange tape recordings 
on the history, geography, eco- 
nomics, and resources of their own 
cities and states. 

In the Humboldt School class 
each pupil prepared his report, then 
condensed it so that the basic facts 
could be recorded on the tape in 
approximately two to two and one- 
half minutes. Meanwhile the pupils 
began practicing recording their 
voices on tape. They learned proper 
microphone technique, voice con- 
trol, proper breathing, enunciation, 
rate of speech, stage presence. After 
the scripts were nel into their 
final form, and several rehearsals 
held, the final recording was made. 

The recording was done in the 
classroom where the class meets 
daily, but only after a “QUIET 
PLEASE” card was placed on the 
door, and after the bell system had 
been disconnected, and a general 
alert had been broadcast that this 
room was not to be disturbed. The 
final recording on the tape was a 
song, directed by the music instruc- 
tor. The result was a tape of ap- 
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proximately 50 minutes in length, 
on which every pupil in the class 
recorded his script in his own voice. 

The project appealed to the pu- 
pils from the first. It correlated his- 
tory, geography, science, economics, 
grammar, art, speech, music, and 
vocabulary. The pupils learned how 
to gather materials, how to assemble 
materials, and how to present ma- 
terials. The motivating influence was 
the continuing realization by the 
group that the result of their efforts 
would be recorded in their own 
voices on a reel of tape which 
would be sent to the Bend, Oregon, 
class for its study of Missouri. 

If you want to thrill to a well- 
motivated unit of study, select some 
section of the United States in 
which your group is interested. 
Choose a project that could be re- 
corded on tape, and then make a 
tape recording exchange with this 
group. There will be no need for 
disciplinary action while working 
on this project. You will have a 
group working like a hive of 


bees. e 





== With Education in Washington s==- 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Secretary Hobby to Leave?— 
Most persistent rumor in Washing- 
ton is that Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby, of the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department, will re- 
sign to run for Governor of Texas. 
Her place is to be taken by Nelson 
Rockefeller who is now Undersec- 
retary. 

Mr. Rockefeller had accepted 
that post presumably with the 
understanding that he would move 
into the top spot whenever Mrs. 
Hobby decides to leave Washing- 
ton. That eventuality is near, ob- 
servers believe. 


Retrenchment Faces Brownell.— 
One certainty faces Samuel M. 
Brownell, new federal commissioner 
of education. It is retrenchment. 
The Eisenhower administration is 
still committed to the proposition 
that the 1954-55 budget must be 
smaller than the budget of the year 
before. This means that the Office 
of Education, along with other fed- 
eral agencies, will have to ask for 
fewer dollars than they received 
during the first year of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s regime. 

Another problem confronting the 
incoming commissioner of education 
is the all-but-certain attack on long- 
established grants-in-aid for educa- 
tion. This is expected to come in 
full force as soon as the National 
Commission for Intergovernmental 
Relations makes public its report. 
The chairman of the Commission, 


Clarence Manion, has already made 
known his feelings that the U. S. 
government should withdraw its aid 
for landgrant colleges, school 
lunches, and vocational education. 

In the most recent airing of his 
views, Dr. Manion said: 

“There are many powers which 
in my judgment could be and 
should be referred to the states... . 
But now we must realize there is 
about four and a half billion dol- 
lars worth of aid extended by the 
federal government to citizens or to 
the states for services which prior to 
30 years ago were entircly the re- 
sponsibility of the state or the citi- 
zen himself. Think of the long list 
(of federal aid)—running from 
school lunches to aid to the blind. 
A great deal of that could be, in 
good law and in conscience and in 
the interest of economy, returned to 
governments that are closer to the 
people.” 

Of course, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration need not accept the 
Manion philosophy. And Congress 
will probably stick by those aid pro- 
grams which have political value— 
school lunches and _ vocational 
grants, for example. But the coming 
struggle over the federal role in 
education indicates that Dr. Brown- 
ell’s days as federal commissioner 
of education will not be peaceful. 


Educational Exchange Aids For- 
eign Policy—The federal govern- 
ment’s desire to turn more and more 
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activities back to the states and 
private enterprise hits a block when 
the question of educational ex- 
changes comes up. Can private in- 
terests perform that function also? 

The U.S. State Department has 
searched its official conscience on 
that score. It has concluded that the 
federal government cannot give up 
its efforts to promote educational ex- 
changes for these reasons: 

1. The exchange of persons are 
part and parcel of our national de- 
fense—that of making friends in- 
stead of fighting enemies. 

2. Educational exchanges must be 
timely; that is, we must give first 
attention to those areas of the 
world where we need friends most 
urgently. Only the government, 
with its missions 
throughout the world, can assess 
the urgency of the times and decide 
where the exchanges will do the 
most good. 

3. Other national governments 
expect ours to direct the exchange 
of persons. In all countries this is 
an official rather than a private 
function. We cannot go counter to 
that powerful fact of international 
life. 

4. Many private efforts, in the 
opinion of the State Department, 
would not be undertaken were it 
not for the official endorsement and 
help of Washington. “The gov- 
ernment primes the pumps,’’ says an 
official of the State Department. 

In view of these considerations, 
the State Department concludes: 

“We are faced with the very real 
job of giving concrete testimony of 


diplomatic 


our peaceful intentions and of our 
desire to cooperate with other na- 
tions. We must inspire and build 
confidence in our capacity for world 
leadership. 

“The way to do this is in typical 
American fashion—by public-pri- 
vate partnership. By pooling our 
resources and complementing activi- 
ties, we can add new dimensions to 
world understanding.” 


Enrolment Down but Demand 
Up.—Our guns and our butter de- 
pend on the knowledge and skill 
of the scientist and technician. 

And as Washington looks at the 
supply of highly skilled personnel 
it is becoming concerned. Here is 
what is happening: 

Industry and defense activities 
are demanding more and more 
people trained in a great variety of 
basic and applied sciences. Already 
the supply is either exhausted or 
at very low levels. 

And what's happening in the 
schools—the fountainhead of future 
scientists? These trends are evident: 
Enrolments in  senior-high-school 
physical sciences and mathematics 
are falling. And the number of 
qualified high-school teachers of 
science is decreasing. And as a 


‘contradictory trend, science enrol- 


ments in the elementary grades are 
on the increase. 

It is obvious that the conditions 
require planning, imagination, or- 
ganization. At least one piece of 
machinery has been created to deal 
with one part of the problem. 

The Future Scientists of America 
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Foundation is seeking to ‘help both 
pupils and teachers of science in 
such ways that the long-range needs 
of the nation will be met.” 

To illustrate: 

To encourage high-school pupils 
to enter training for scientific posi- 
tions, the Foundatoin has published 
a directory of prizes, awards, schol- 
arships, science fairs, and other 
competitions designed to attract 
young men and women with talent 
enough to qualify. This 28-page 
directory will soon reach every 
high-school teacher in the country. 

To help teachers get first-hand 
experience in scientific activities 
serving industry, the Foundation 
will launch a big campaign among 
industrialists to hire science teach- 
ers for summer jobs. 

The Foundation has worked out 
close relationships with hundreds 
of major industrial plants. And it 
is these plants, incidentally, which 
help foot the bill for a large part of 
the Foundation’s activities. 


The Answer to Delinquency.— 
Juvenile delinquency is troubling 
Washington and for a very real 
reason. Courts from all over the 
United States are reporting more 
and more cases: 10 percent more 
delinquent children in 1952 than in 
1951 and 29 percent more such 
children in 1952 than in 1948. 

The Hendrickson-Kefauver Sen- 
ate subcommittee will soon launch 
one of the most intensive probes 
into the problem ever attempted. 
But meanwhile one federal official 
ventured an opinion: 
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The only curb for juvenile delin- 
quency is the antidelinquent com- 
munity, says Bertram M. Beck of 
the U. S. Office of Education. He 
believes that only the joint efforts 
of the home, school, church, play- 
ground, mental-health clinic, and 
police departments can prevent 
children from getting into trouble. 

Dr. Beck brands as “absurd” any 
notion that there is a single cause 
for trouble-making children. Let's 
stop blaming “irresponsible _ par- 
ents,” poor housing, or modern 
education, he says. 

The rate of youth offenses, ac- 
cording to Dr. Beck, climbed from 
1940 to 1942 and continued at a 
high rate until 1946. Then the rate 
dipped sharply until 1948, when it 
started to climb again. 

“Does it make sense,” asks Dr. 
Beck, “to charge that parents were 
irresponsible for a few years, then 
stopped being irresponsible, then 
became irresponsible once again? 
Or that education methods changed 
within those few years?” 

Replying in the negative, Dr. 
Beck points instead to the “‘correla- 
tion between delinquent behavior 
and a world at war or near war.” 

The child reflects the uncertain- 
ties, tensions, and hostilities of the 
age, the community, and the home. 
Reduce these and you will reduce 
the major causes for juvenile delin- 
quency, Dr. Beck maintains. 


How To Cut Building Costs.— 
Home construction methods can 
give the nation better schools at 
lower costs. 
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This is the contention of a Wash- 
ington economist. He would put the 
savings into higher salaries for 
teachers. 

Donald J. O'Connor made quite 
a splash in the nation’s capital last 


month by contending that boards of - 


education are being “taken on a 
ride’” when they are required to pay 
from $30,000 to $40,000 for a 
classroom. If home-building meth- 
ods and materials were used in 
school construction, the cost per 
classroom would go down to 
$10,000. 

Do away with the huge roof mass 
that covers most U. S. schools and 
you save thousands of dollars, Mr. 
O’Connor claims. Single-story struc- 
tures, in a row, is the design Mr. 
O'Connor has in mind to eliminate 


the need for heavy roofs requiring 
structural steel beams. 

By building schools with mass- 
produced materials used in homes 
more savings would be possible, 


Mr. O'Connor claims. ‘‘And let’s 
give the small contractor a chance 
to show how well he can build 
schools. At the present time school 
building is restricted to a few spec- 
ialists in a community—sometimes 
no more than one or two.” 

Mr. O'Connor noted that it is 
good education to make the class- 
room look and feel like home. Why 
not go a step further, asks the 
Washington economist, and provide 
a true house for the education of 
children ? 


More Bethel, Less Babel.—An- 
other national educational organiza- 


tion has decided to Bethelize its 
conventions. 

The 1954 annual conference of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (Los An- 
geles, March 7-12) will shorten its 
general (talkie) sessions and give 
more time to demonstrations, 
clinics, information circles, bull ses- 
sions, and consultation hours. 

The inspiration for these changes 
comes from the experiments which 
have been going on at Bethel, 
Maine, for the past seven years. The 
National Training Laboratory for 
Group Development has given in- 
creasing attention to improving 
large meetings and conferences. 


Conservationists Want Help.— 
Schools and colleges will soon once 
more be asked to give urgent at- 
tention to conservation activities 
and projects. 

The appeal will come from ‘‘Re- 
sources for the Future,” a new- 
comer among Washington’s nu- 
merous organizations dedicated to 
“causes.” 

“Resources for the Future’ de- 
scribes itself as a nonprofit cor- 
poration fostering research and edu- 
cation in the field of natural re- 
sources. It has scheduled a midcen- 
tury conference on resources for 
the future for December. Out of 
this meeting, largely one of laymen, 
will come the appeal to schools to 
step up their activities in conserva- 
tion. A grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation will be utilized in the com- 
ing months to create teaching aids 
for use in schools and colleges. © 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


San Diego, Calif.: Will C. Crawford, 
superintendent since 1934, will retire 
Feb, 1 to become a staff member of the 
department of school administration of 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles. 

Vernon, Tex.: John W. McFarland, 
formerly assistant professor of curricu- 
lum and instruction at the University of 
Texas, is now superintendent. 

Las Vegas, Nev.: R. Guild Gray is 
the new superintendent. He formerly was 
director of secondary education for 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 

Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.: James 
A. Hall, formerly director of instruction 
for Deriver, Colo. public schools, is now 
superintendent. 

Dearborn, Mich.: James A. Lewis has 
resigned to become director of the Bu- 
reau of School Services, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of Oregon, Eugene: O. 
Meredith Wilson, secretary of the Ford 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
has been named president. He succeeds 
H. K. Newburn, who resigned to become 
president of the Educational Television 
and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Austin College, Sherman, Tex.: John 
D. Moseley is now president. He form- 
erly was executive director of the Texas 
Legislative Council. 

University of Colorado, Boulder: 
Ward Darley, formerly vice-president 
and dean, is the new head. 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah: William 
P. Miller has been appointed president. 
He formerly was assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Utah. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of California, Los Angeles: 
Lawrence E. Vredevoe, formerly director 
of the Bureau of School Services at the 
University of Michigan, is now professor 
of education. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N.Y.: Leland B. Jacobs, Solon F. 
Kimball, Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Alan L. 
Grey, and D. Richard Wynn are recent 
new appointees to the faculty. Dr. 
Jacobs, formerly of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is professor of education in the de- 
partment of curriculum and teaching. Dr. 
Kimball, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology at 
the University of Alabama, is professor 
of education in the department of social 
and philosophical foundations. Dr. Fret- 
well, a former U.S. vice-counsul in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, is assistant pro- 
fessor of educational administration, Dr. 
Grey, who formerly was on the staff of 
Yeshiva University, New York, is assis- 
tant professor of education in the depart- 
ment of guidance. And Dr. Wynn, form- 
erly supervising principal at Forbes Joint 
Schools, Stoystown, Pa., is assistant pro- 
fessor of educational administration. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


William E. Dunn has been named direc- 
tor of the InterAmerican Schools Service 
of the U. S. Department of State, suc- 
ceeding Roy Tasco Davis, now U. S. 
Ambassador to Haiti. 

Robert W. Van Houten, president of 
the Newark College of Engineering, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Urban Universities at its recent meet- 
ing in St. Louis, Mo. 


Educational TV Today 

More than 80 communities 
throughout the U. S. have made 
marked progress with their plans 
for educational television, the NEA 
Journal reports in its November 
issue. 

Houston, Tex., has been telecast- 
ing since May 25, and Los Angeles 
is now sending test patterns. Seven 
stations are being readied for broad- 
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casting. They are: San Francisco; 
Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Boston, 
Mass.; East Lansing, Mich.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Columbia, S. Car. 

Fifteen other stations should be 
in operation within a year. These 
are: Sacramento, Calif. ; Gainesville, 
Jacksonville, and Miami, Fla.; 
Atlanta and Savannah, Ga.; Chi- 
cago, IlJ.; Ann Arbor and Detroit, 
Mich.; Chapel Hill, N. Car.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Providence, R.I.; Nash- 
ville and Memphis, Tenn.; and 
Seattle, Wash. 

Three legislatures have author- 
ized plans for statewide systems: 
Alabama, Oklahoma, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Meanwhile the new Educational 
Television and Radio Center has 
been set up in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to assist educational television sta- 
tions. The Center, financed by the 
Ford Fund for Adult Education, 
will handle exchanges of programs 
between stations, act as a clearing 
house for program ideas, help local 
stations to develop programs of a 
quality standard worthy of national 
distribution, negotiate for develop- 
ment of new programs from all 
over the world, and advise stations 
of programs and films that are avail- 
able from all sources. 

Harry K. Newburn, former pres- 
ident of the University of Oregon, 
is president of the new Center, 
which operates under the guidance 
of a board of directors composed 
of George Stoddard, Robert Cal- 
kins, Arthur H. Dean, C. Scott 
Fletcher, Richard B. Hull, Harold 


Lasswell Ralph Lowell, and Ken- 
neth E. Oberholtzer. 


PR Courses Increase 

Topay’s students in education can 
learn public relations in 52 colleges 
and universities, according to a re- 
cent annual survey conducted by 
Stewart Harral of the University of 
Oklahoma for the National School 
Public Relations Association. 

Course offerings now total 91, an 
increase of almost 29 percent over 
the 71 courses offered in 1952, the 
survey discloses. 

The increased interest in public 
relations, Mr. Harral declares, is 
due to the fact that “administrators 
and teachers realize that upon the 
attitudes of the public depends the 
future of education. An informed 
public can aid immeasurably in 
gaining public acceptance and sup- 
port—support by which the schools 
live.” 


Report Praises Unesco 

A COMMITTEE appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to investigate 
charges against Unesco has reported 
that it has been unable to find any 
basis in fact for the major criticisms 
of the organization. 

The committee was composed of 
Irving Salomon, retired California 
businessman, chairman; Elizabeth 
Heffelfinger, Republican national 
committeewoman from Minnesota; 
and John Perkins, president of the 
University of Delaware. 

The report said the committee 
found that Unesco is not Commun- 
ist “controlled, that it does not ad- 
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vocate a political world government, 
that it does not attempt to under- 
mine the loyalty of Americans to 
their country, that it does not at- 
tempt to indoctrinate school chil- 
dren with ideals contrary to Ameri- 
can ideals, and that it is neither 
atheistic nor antireligious. 

The committee pointed out some 
of the weaknesses of the organiza- 
tion, but showed the direct benefits 
of Unesco to the U.S. It insisted 
that this country gets a just return 
from the $3,000,000 it gives as its 
share of Unesco expenses. 

Copies of the report entitled “An 
Appraisal of Unesco’’ are available 
free from the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco, State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 


Social Perception Tests 

AN attempt to discover methods of 
measuring ‘social perception” — 
how well the teacher ‘‘understands” 
children—is now under way at the 
University of Illinois Bureau of 
Educational Research. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health of the U. S. Public Health 
Service has granted $12,900 for the 
project. 

Professor N. L. Gage of the 
College of Education, and two re- 
search associates, George Leavitt 
and George Stone, are undertaking 
to devise tests which will show 
how teachers “see” their pupils. If 
social perception scores can be con- 
nected with the way in which teach- 
ers get along with their pupils, it is 
hoped the research will lead to bet- 
ter understanding of the teaching 
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process. It may also provide sugges- 
tions for teacher-training programs. 


Too Many Pupils 

One child in every three in city 
elementary schools is in a class so 
large it is impossible for him to 
get a fair amount of his teacher’s 
time, William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the NEA, has an- 
nounced in reporting on a study re- 
cently conducted by the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

The study, which was limited to 
urban elementary schools where the 
problem of overcrowding is be- 
lieved to be most serious, showed 
that one-third of all city elementary- 
school children are in classes which 
enroll 36 or more pupils. One child 
in every 11 is in a class which has 
41 or more pupils. 

The study showed that the largest 
classes are generally found in cities 
with 500,000 and more population, 
and in the states of the southeast 
and far west. 


Development Data Collection 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, East 
Lansing, claims that the largest col- 
lection of child development data 
ever assembled in one place is now 
available for research purposes in its 
school of education. 

Included in the material is the 
“Harvard Growth Data.”’ This val- 
uable material, prepared at Harvard 
University through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, contains 
complete files on 1,553 children, in 
some cases covering a span of 17 
years of observation. 
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The laboratory files are available 
as sources for advanced work to- 
ward master’s and doctor's degrees, 
as well as for staff research, C. V. 
Millard, head of the department of 
secondary education and director of 
M.S.C.’s Child Development Lab- 
oratory, announces. 


New NASSP Council 

A NEW organization called the 
Council for the Advancement of 
Secondary Education, Inc., has been 
formed to cooperate with business, 
industry, labor representatives, and 
other citizens to improve secondary- 
school curriculums and methods of 
teaching. It will function through 
the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

Thomas H. Briggs, emeritus pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
elected chairman of the new Coun- 
cil. James E. Blue, principal of 
West Senior High School, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been named vice- 
chairman; and Paul E. Elicker, exe- 
cutive secretary of the NASSP, 
Washington, D.C., has been named 
secretary. 

The first Council study will deal 
with economic education for youth 
and methods of achieving a better 
understanding of the nation’s free- 
enterprise economy. 

Joseph C. McLain, president of 
the NASSP, said the Council will 
seek to avoid duplication of current 
studies in economic education for 
youth, especially the workshop pro- 
gram on economic education now 


being conducted by the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education under 
the capable direction of G. Der- 
wood Baker. 


Career Advertisements 

SHOULD Your CHILD BE A TEACH- 
ER? is the title of the latest in a 
series of advertisements on careers 
sponsored by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in national 
magazines. 

William F. Russell, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the authority for the dis- 
cussion on teaching. 

Reprints of this advertisement 
and the others in the series are 
available free in booklet form for 
library reference and guidance coun- 
seling. 

The other careers in the series 
already published include medicine, 
discussed by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, 
emeritus consultant in medicine at 
Mayo Clinic; law, discussed by 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of the 
Harvard Law School; and aeronau- 
tical engineering, discussed by Igor 
Sikorsky. Careers to be discussed in 
coming releases are public service 
and farming. 


College Enrolment Up 
ParTIAL results from the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education’s annual fall en- 
rolment survey show that enrolment 
in the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities has increased for the second 
consecutive year. 

An estimate, based on returns 
from 70.5 percent of the institu- 
tions, shows a total enrolment this 
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fall of approximately 2,215,000. 
This is an increase of 3.1 percent 
over the 1952 figure. Since the rate 
of increase from 1951 to 1952 was 
1.5 percent, the present estimate 
would indicate that the rate of en- 
rolment increase has been acceler- 
ated. 


Officers Chosen 

Mrs. SARAH C. CALDWELL of 
Akron, Ohio, former president of 
the NEA, was elected chairman of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion at its recent meeting in Col- 
orado Springs. 

N. D. McCombs, superintendent 
of schools, Des Moines, Ia., was 
named vice-chairman. Howard E. 
Wilson is secretary, 


AASA Yearbook 

EDUCATING FOR AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP, the 1954 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, is now in press and 
scheduled for publication in Febru- 
ary. 

Benjamin C. Willis, general su- 
perintendent of schools, Chicago, is 
chairman of the commission that has 
devoted two years to production of 
the manuscript. Other members are: 
Newton Edwards, University of 
Chicago; Rayburn J. Fisher, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Will French, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University ; 
Paul R. Hanna, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Lillian Larson, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; Newell D. McCombs, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Paul T. Rankin, 
Detroit; and Mary E. Ronk, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Dec. 2-4, Midcentury Conference 
on Resources for the Future, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dec. 28-30, Speech Association 
of America, NEA, New York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, NEA, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. I1-13, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N.]J. 

Feb. 13-18, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 


NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Feb. 15-18, NEA Department of 


Rural Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Feb. 20-24, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 4-6, Association for High- 
er Education, NEA, Chicago, III. 
March 7-12, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 23-27, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Los Angeles. 
April 1-3, National Science 
Teachers Association, Chicago, III. 
April 18-23, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, New York City. 
April 18-23, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
April 27-May |, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Double-Purpose High School: 
Closing the Gap Between Voca- 
tional and Academic Prepara- 
tion. Keller. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. Pp. ix + 207. 
$3.00. 

The need for a high school that com- 
bines academic preparation for college 
with training for a specific occupation 
is emphasized in this book. The ad- 
vantages of such a school and the techni- 
ques for organizing it are shown. 

The successful experience of twelve 
outstanding schools who have closed the 
gap between vocational and academic 
high schools is described in some detail. 

The author emphasizes that vocational 
training is not job training merely, He 
declares that it is what general education 
would be if it were as general and as 
specific as it should be. 


An Introduction to Elementary 
Education. C. V. Millard and 
Albert J. Huggett. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xi + 365. $4.75. 
This textbook is designed for three 

types of students—those undergraduates 
planning to major in elementary educa- 
tion, those students graduated from the 
secondary-education curriculum who now 
plan to teach in elementary schools, and 
those who are about to begin the work 
of superintendency. 

The material for the text is divided 
into four parts. It begins with an analysis 
of the things a teacher may encounter in 
the way of schools, children, colleagues, 
and communities. It then offers a cul- 
tural analysis of each of these factors. 
The third section is a study of the pro- 
fession of teaching with equal attention 
to advantages and disadvantages. The 
last part contains information on qualifi- 
cations and opportunities. 

The book offers a blend of the philos- 
ophy of education with the relationships 


of teacher and school to present-day cul- 
tural life of the people. 


New Hope for the Retarded. Mor- 
ris P. and Miriam Pollock. Bos- 
ton: Porter Sargent, Publisher, 
1953. Pp. xv + 176. $4.50. 
Subtitled “Enriching the Lives of Ex- 

ceptional Children,” this book offers a 
detailed account of a total program for 
retarded children, showing the progress 
made in this field by private education, 
working in cooperation with public 
officials. 

The book discusses the qualities of the 
retarded child and then progresses to 
methods used to educate them. A separ- 
ate chapter is devoted to the subject of 
teaching ‘'speechless” children to talk. 
Helpful teaching aids for these children 
included in the book include educational 
devices, parties and games, handwork 
and group projects, and entertainment se- 
lections, 

The book is written in nontechnical 
language to appeal to both teachers and 
parents. 


The Conflict in Education in a 
Democratic Society. Robert M. 
Hutchins. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. vit + 112. 
$2.00. 

The shortcomings of higher education 
today in America are discussed here by 
Dr. Hutchins. He first criticizes such 
doctrines of education as the doctrine of 
adaptation or adjustment, the doctrine of 
immediate needs or ‘‘vocationalism,’’ the 
doctrine of social reform or “‘reconstruc- 
tionism,” and the doctrine that we need 
no doctrine at all. 

After pointing out what he considers 
the inadequacies of these concepts, Dr. 
Hutchins gives his position of the ways 
to assure that education shall be liberal 
and, at the same time, develop intellec- 
tual power. 
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Construction of Educational and 
Personnel Tests. Kenneth L. 
Bean. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
viii + 231. $4.50. 

This book should prove valuable in 
showing how to construct aptitude and 
achievement tests in all subject-matter 
fields. Written in nontechnical language 
and avoiding complex statistical methods, 
the book summarizes the stages through 
which a test develops. 

The book is well illustrated with ex- 
amples to highlight the rules and sug- 
gestions given for objective-type tests, 
essay tests, and performance tests. The 
final chapter is a nontechnical treatment 
of the subject of validity, reliability, and 
standardization. 

The appendix includes a sample prob- 
lem in test construction and solution as 
well as examples of comparative answers 
for a performance-test problem and per- 
formance and scoring of a nondirective 
performance test. 


Until Victory: Horace Mann and 


Mary Peabody. Louise Hall 
Tharp. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1953. Pp. 367. $5.00. 
Mrs. Tharp, the author of The Pea- 
body Sisters of Salem, turns her talents 
here to telling the story of Horace Mann, 
his early life, his loves, his work, and 
his philosophy. And she tells it with a 
skill that makes history spring to life. 

In addition to recounting the better 
known facts about the man said to be the 
“guiding spirit’’ of educational reform 
throughout the world, Mrs. Tharp in- 
cludes previously unknown letters which 
illuminate Mr. Mann's first short-lived 
marriage and his latter love and marriage 
to Mary Peabody. 

At the end of the book Mrs. Tharp 
has more than 20 pages of chapter notes 
which, she explains, is material that was 
impossible to include in the text with- 
out breaking the current of the story. 
These notes also are fascinating reading. 


Supervision in the Elementary 
School. Edwin H. Reeder. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1953. Pp. xxii + 386. $4.00. 
This book attempts to develop a logi- 

cal theory of supervision consistent with 
the developing ideals of the field of 
public education and to devise methods 
and techniques to put the theory into 
operation. 

The book discusses the aims of super- 
vision and outlines some effects of 
authoritarian supervision. The problems 
of teachers’ meetings are thoroughly cov- 
ered. Special attention is also given to 
supervision in the large school systems. 


Intergroup Education in Kinder- 
garten-Primary Grades. Celia 
Burns Stendler and William E. 
Martin. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1953. Pp. xiii + 
151. $2.50. 

Designed to show how teachers can 
build desirable intergroup attitudes in 
children, this book offers recent informa- 
tion regarding the roots of prejudice, the 
effects of prejudice, and how desirable 
attitudes may be built. The book also 
presents curriculum outlines showing 
how generalizations pertaining to inter- 
group education can tie into areas of 
study in the kindergarten-primary grades. 

The useful appendixes to the volume 
contain reviews of books on the subject 
for parents, teachers, and children and a 
discussion of holidays of intercultural 
significance. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Backgrounds of American Freedom. 
Edna McGuire. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1953. Pp. x 438. 
One of the Macmillan Elementary His- 
tory Series. 

Designing Elementary Classrooms. 
Special Publication No. 1 of the U‘S. 
Office of Education. Available from U.S. 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. $.35. 

Here Comes the School Train! William 
H. Bunce. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 63. $2.00. Story of 
how children go to school on a train in 
northern Ontario. 

Bright Peaks. Paul McKee, Annie Mc- 
Cowen, M. Lucile Harrison, Elizabeth 
Lehr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 336. $2.63. Junior-high 
reading book. 


SECONDARY 


Man and the Motor Car. Revised Edi- 
tion. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xv + 318. $1.60. 

Developing Responsibility in Children. 
Constance Foster. Improving Children's 
Learning Ability. Harry N. Rivlin. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. $.40 each. 
Discounts in quantity. Two of the 
“Better Living Booklet’’ series. 

Our Moral and Religious Resources: 
A Guide for Discussion With Questions 
and References. Compiled by Benson Y. 
Landis. Published by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 1953. Pp. 72. 
$.25 each. Discounts in quantity. 

Classified Index of Tests and Reviews 
in The Fourth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. Edited by Oscar K. Buros. High- 
land Park, N.J.: The Gryphon Press. Pp. 
60. Free upon request. 

Kit of materials. This kit contains 
pamphlets, etc., selected to help teachers 
in preparing a unit on collective bargain- 
ing and labor history. Available from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


GENERAL 


Progress of Literacy in Various Coun- 


tries and The Use of Vernacular Lan- 
guages in Education. Two Unesco mono- 
graphs on Fundamental Education. Avail- 
able from Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


Your Opportunity, 1952-53. Theodore 
S. Jones, An annual catalog of grants, 
scholarships, awards, prizes, competi- 
tions, and opportunities published by 
Your Opportunity, 73 Adams St., Mil- 
ton 87, Mass., 1952. Pp. viii + 222. 
$4.95 (paper-bound edition, $3.95). 

Narcotics—The Study of a Modern 
Problem. Jesse Feiring Williams. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1952. Pp. vii + 35. 
A manual of basic information for teach- 
ers. 

Teachers and the Community. Harry 
Bard. Group Processes in Intergroup 
Education. Jean D. Grambs. Two Inter- 
group Education pamphlets available 
from the National Conference of Chris- 
tians & Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. $.25 each. 

Health Services in City Schools. H. F. 
Kilander. Bulletin 1952, No. 20, U.S. 
Office of Education. Pp. 68. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $.25. The report 
of a study undertaken by the Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Public 
Health Service and the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

The Presidential Recorder. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Walter Tulley. New London, 
Conn.: A. C, Croft Publications, 1953. 
Record of all presidential elections in 
tabular form. $.50 each. Minimum order 
$1.00. Discounts in quantity. 

Home Study Blue Book and Directory 
of Accredited Private Home Study 
Schools and Courses. 17th Edition. Edit- 
ed by Homer Kempfer. National Home 
Study Council, 1420 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 32. Free. 

The Controversial Problem of Disci- 
pline. Katherine M. Wolf. Available 
from Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
Po: 35; 

The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren: Its Challenge to Teachers, Parents, 
and Laymen. Second Edition. Arch O. 
Heck. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv + 513. 
$3.50. 





THE EDUCATION DIGEST 





113 Pages 


330 S. State Street 





MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, lay-out, and equipping all 
types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


139 Illustrations 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


Factual Authoritative 


Plastic Binding 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








AUDIO-VISUALS 


Musical Sound Books for Young Lis- 
teners. Lillian Baldwin. A catalog of the 
library of recorded music especially 
created for music education, available 
both in record and tape form. Musical 
Sound Books, P.O, Box 444, Scarsdale, 
Nis. 

Music Stories. A series of filmstrips 
including Peter and the Wolf, Hansel 
and Gretel, The Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, 
The Firebird, and The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice. $27 for the series, $4.75 for each 
filmstrip. The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Beva Penmanship Series. Max Rosen- 
haus, Fifty-four filmstrips available in 
two sets of 27 filmstrips each. Available 
from BEVA, Sandy Hook, Conn. 

This is the Challenge, The Children, 
The Task Ahead, and Danish Children 
Build Greek School are some of the re- 
cent additions to United Nations films 
available for sale or rent in 16mm or 


35mm on application to the Department 
of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York. 

Bird Songs of Dooryard, Field, and 
Forest. 49 familiar North American 
bird species. 12” LP record. Educational 
Department, Ficker Recording Service, 
Box 883, Old Greenwich, Conn. $7.95. 

Selected Motion Pictures. Annual cata- 
log of 16mm films available from Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Andy's Animal Alphabet, The Younger 
Generation, Stars in Stripes, The World 
of Water, Looking for the Answers, and 
The Locomotion of Snakes are new 
16mm films of the New York Zoological 
Society. Available for purchase or rental 
from McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Department, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Educational catalog of audio-visual 
materials. Pp. 32. Available free from 
The Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., New 
York 4, N.Y. 























What Kind. of School 
Do You Waut 7 


As an educator you know the kind you'd like to 
have. But what sort of teaching will get you that 
kind? What practices do the teachers follow in 
your school? What do the parents think about 
the practices used? What does the community 
in general know or think about them? 

Here's a way to get an answer to ihese ques- 
tions—a novel and entertaining way to clarify 
thinking about the old vs. the new educational 
practices. Try the selftest "punch board" called 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


Read what one Wisconsin educational di- 
rector says of this "punch board”: 
More material of this nature would be of great 


value to all schools in helping to develop a philos- 
ophy of education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 
will prove to be a unique discussion device for 
any gathering. Take the test yourself, then try it 
as part of the program for your— 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Community Service Clubs 
Faculty Meetings 
Teacher-Training Classes 


Quantity rates: 10¢ each. Minimum bulk order $1.00. 50 or more copies, 10% 
discount. 100 or more copies, 20% discount. Send 10¢ for sample copy to: 


The Education Digest 


330 S. State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 























New HARPER Books 


The Double-Purpose High School 


Closing the Gap Between Vocational and Academic Preparation 

by Franklin J. Keci'er, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School. 
\n explanation and a brief for greater public support of the “double 
purpose” high school, which answers the needs of a growing number of 


students who want both academic and occupational training 83.00 


The Activity High School 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ITS OPERATION 


By Laurence §. Flaum, Drake University. The first book to interpret the 
activity-learning philosophy of education for application at the high 
school level. “A very real landmark in the area of secondary education.” 

WILLIAM H. BURTON, Harvard Graduate School of Education. $4.50 


The American Elementary School 


THIRTEENTH YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 


Edited by Harold G. Shane, Northwestern University. A sourcebook of 
authoritative theory and practice for all concerned with improving and 
modernizing clementary school education. “An exciting document.” 

ALICE V. KELIHER, New York University $5.00 


It Takes Time 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


By Marie I. Rasey. “A rare book, human, warm and inspiring ... Should 
be read by all teachers, both for sheer pleasure and for professional 
profit.”—Peabody Journal of Education $3.00 


The Social Psychology of Prejudice 
ACHIEVING INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


By Gerhart Saenger, N.Y.U. The first book to summarize and interpret 
for educational use the growing body of scientific knowledge concerning 
race and ethnic relations. $4.00 





At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16 





























